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Making Hay. 


Suggestions by a Working Farmer. 
EDITOR FaRM JOURNAL:—As the time is fast 
approaching when the farmer will have to com- 
mence the operation of cutting and curing hay, 
it would be well to consider whether or not we 
have not been in the practice of delaying the cut- 
ting of grass longer than is proper to receive the 
greatest benefit from the cured hay. I think as 
a general thing farmers have been heavy losers 


A NATION’S GREATNESS DEPENDS ON 





by letting their grass get too old before cutting, 
and after cutting making it too much. I think 
the best time for cutting clover is as soon as pos- 
sible after coming out in full bloom, before many 
of the heads begin to get brown, and if cut after 
the dew dries off a little and kept stirred, so as 
to get the full benefit of the sun and air, it will 
be sufficiently made before evening to rake up 
and put up in small heaps, and as soon as the 
dampness dries off in the morning it may be 
stored without risk, and will make decidedly 
better hay, and stock will thrive and do a great 
deal better on it than if left to dry away too 
much. 

There seems to be a great difference of opinion 
in regard to the cutting of timcthy ; while some 
prefer leaving it stand until the seed forms 
others prefer cutting as soon as cleverly out in 
head, but I suppose as soon after the blossom is 
off is about as near the time as any to get the full 
benefit of the hay; if cut while in bloom it is apt 
to be dusty, and if left too late the stalks are 
hard and woody, and devoid of the saccharine 
matter that adds so much to the quality of hay as 


food for stock. BENJ. W. SWAYNE. 
Chester county, Pa. 
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Make Winter Butter. 


Suggestions from an Old Dairyman, 

EDITOR FARM JOURNAL:—The prospects are 
poor for the dairyman, in these parts, at least. 
Now, I have thought there might be a way out 
of the dilemma in this direction. Let our farm- 
ers—some of them at least—try soiling in con- 
nection with winter dairying, raising beets and 
carrots quite largely, buying a ton or two of bran, 
and cutting their hay quite early so as to have 
the grass properties in the hay, having their cows 
come in about October 15th, thereby securing an 
extra price for their butter. The farmers have 
little to do through the winter but caring for 
their stock and while doing so might as well be 
milking and feeding them for milk. Through 
the hurry of harvest and haying his cows would 
be dry, giving him his whole time to other busi- 
ness; other advantages would no doubt accrue. 

Erie county, Pa. L. R. RHODEs. 
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Manure and Lime 

should not be applied at the same time, as the 
lime liberates a portion of the ammonia. Twenty- 
five bushels of lime to the acre, applied once in 
five years, is deemed better than a larger quantity 
applied less frequently. Lime should be har- 
rowed, not plowed in. 
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“Corn Growing. 





What we think we know about it—The time to plow 
and plant—Manuring and Cultivating—Seed and 
how to save it —Varieties —Suckers — Crows— 
Grubs—General notes. 


May is the corn planting month in the Middle 
and Western States and Corn is the king crop 
in this country. Farmers should aim high and 
not be satisfied with less than eighty bushels of 
corn to the acre. We know some corn growers 
who are not content with less than one hundred 
bushels to the acre. A stiff sod heavily manured 
and plowed the previous fall, is the best “lay” 
for a big crop of corn; but when the ground is 
thus manured and plowed, this crop utilizes the 
plant food in the soil, leaving less for after crops ; 
hence good farmers are content to manure in the 
winter and spring, plowing a few weeks before 
planting the seed, because they find it most con- 
venient to do so. 


THE PLOWING 


Should be well done. It is no part of the duties 
of this paper to tell farmers how to plow; they 
know or ought to, and if they do not they had 
better quit the business. 


TIME TO PLANT. 


Planting should be done when the earth is mel- 
low and warm, after the 10th of May, in this 
latitude; the 25th of the month is not too late 
for a fine crop. We believe more errors are 
made by early planting than late, for early plan- 
ted corn oftener suffers from summer drouths, 
about earing time, than late-planted. More mis- 
takes are made in 
PLANTING TOO THICKLY, 

than otherwise. Threestalks to a hill, the hills 
in rows four feet apart each way, is close enough 
for good land and too close for poor land. It is 
thought by some that a larger crop can be ob- 
tained if the corn be drilled in rows, the grains 
a foot apart in the rows, than if planted in hills, 
Possibly this may be true, but the advantage is 
more than offset by the extra labor of after culti- 
vation. Some good farmers think that the corn 
should be planted in rows running north and 
south because this plan allows the morning sun 
to shine between the rows one way, and the 
noonday sun the other. The idea is a plausible 
one. Some fertilizer dropped in the hill 


GIVES THE CORN A START, 


and pushes it along ahead of one’s neighbors’, 
and every farmer likes that. Last month, under 
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“Notes and Queries,” we gave the best method 
of making hill compost. 
SEED. 

More depends upon the quality of the seed 
than is generally thought. Perhaps half the far- 
mers who read this can grow this season ten per 
cent more corn by getting new and better seed 
than they now have. The proper way to obtain 
pure seed corn is to isolate it, nurse it and pet it 
all the time, cut out all suckers and stalks that 
have no ears, so that the tassel’s pollen shall 
not fali upon fertile silk, on bearing stalks, and 
to conscientiously pull up every stalk that 
crowds its neighbor, that is weak, below a hight 
decided upon as thé proper one for the whole 
field; and also destroy all stalks showing silk 
after a certain date ; depending upon the climate 
of that locality; this last point to insure earli- 
ness. Then acareful selection of ears, discarding 
points and butts, and especially ripening in the 
field until at least early husking time, this last 
to ensure hardy and mature seed. Then by se- 
lecting ears with the longest grains, the quality of 
the corn will yearly improve, and the regular 
yield will be largely increased. 

VARIETIES. 

We shail not give much advice on this point. 
A wide-awake farmer will soon learn which does 
the best in his section. We have had some ex- 
cellent specimens sent to us, which may be seen 
at our office. J.M. Allen, of Woodstown, Salem 
county, N. J.; George Davis, Kimbleville, Ches. 
county ; C. P. Cooper, Toughkenamon, Chester 
county ; J. W. Cox, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 
and other plain and practical farmers, show us 
some splendid corn, much finer than theaverage ; 
and we presume seed can be obtained of any of 
them at less than fancy prices. We note that 
H. M. Engle, of Marietta, Pa., commends in a 
“prize essay ” a small cob, small stalk gourd, for 
land moderately rich, as the best and most pro- 
ductive. Mr. E. can tell where to procure the 
seed. “Blunt’s White Prolific is being immensely 
advertised just now, but it will not prove satisfac- 
tory here. The stalk is very large, bearing two 
and three small ears. While the yield per acre 
may be generally large there is a good deal of 
extra work in husking, and though highly 
praised in some of the papers, and a good variety 
possibly, South and West, it is not so here. A 
good rule is to cbtain seed from a more Northern 
locality. Without 

THOROUGH CULTIVATION 

a good crop of corn is utterly out of the question 
Fertile soil, abundant manure and good cultiva- 
tion, are the three essentials of a big crop of corn. 
“ Hans,” said a German father to his son, “‘schust 
drag it and drag it till you think if is fine enough; 
then drag it two times more good, and it will be 
apout right.” And this advice is the best we can 
give. Keep the hoe-harrow running until the 
corn gets too large tu work, and go deep all the 
time. No drouth can spoil a good crop of corn 
that is well manured and well cultivated. 


SUCKERS. 
Experiments prove that suckers do not lessen 
the yield of the grain to any appreciable extent, 
and that it scarcely pays to remove them, except 


. upon that portion of the field from which seed is 


to be taken. A great deal of work that is recom- 
mended by the agricultural professor must be 
omitted by the money-making farmer, and hand- 
hoeing of corn and the removal of suckers are 
part of it, 
THE CROW 

is a good friend of the farmer, being fond of 
grubs. He ought, therefore, not to be shot, but 
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fed. A peck or two of soaked corn, sown at 
three or four different times on or about a field 
of planted corn, will satisfy him and he will let 
the young corn plants alone. But the corn must 
be soaked thoroughly, so that it will remain soft 
for two or threedays. This is better than stuffed 
Paddies, glistening shingles, cord or rat traps. 
ONE EXTRA GRAIN, 
or two, of course, should be planted, to be pulled 
out afterwards if not needed. Should necessity 
require re-planting late in the season to give an 
adequate number of stalks to the hill, it is best 
to plant an early ripening variety, for a later 
kind will not come to perfection and therefore 
will be useless. Sometimes 
THE WORMS 
eat off the young plants, and this is apt to be the 
case in a field that has laid long in grass. What 
is the remedy ? We know of none but to kill the 
worms and re-plant the corn. To kill the worms 
requires the personal attention of some conscien- 
tious and faithful men and boys, and is the oc- 
easion of some back-ache. When the grubs 
begin to eat the corn then is the time to begin to 
fight them with “no surrender” as the watchword. 
eer ae 


Bread Making. 


Housekeepers to the front—More letters on the sub- 
ject—Points that must be considered and details 
interesting to all women—Sour, heavy, dry bread 
ruled out—Making yeast— Wheat. 

As promised last month we renew the con- 
sideration of the great subject “how to make 
good bread.” E. E. 8., of Lambertville, New 
Jersey, says, ‘In the first place have good flour 
and in the second good yeast ; good bread cannot 
be made without both. In my estimation new 
milk is preferable in mixing the sponge, because 
it gives the bread a sweet rich taste, that skim 
milk or water cannot give it. It must be kept 
at the right temperature, if it gets too cold it 
will be heavy, if too warm it will be sour; a bread 
maker must learn these things by experience. 
It is very important when the bread is once in 
the oven, to watch it very carefully, and not go 
off up stairs to sweep, or out to gossip with neigh- 


bors. If the weather is cold, the sponge may | 


become too cold during the night, (if mixed the | ‘ 
: ‘ ie sie | ashamed of themselves for it. 
previous evening), if so, pour hot water in it un- | 


til sufficiently warm, also make the flour quite 
warm, with which it is kneaded.” 

One of our “country cousins,” famous as a good 
housekeeper, writes, ‘There are many varieties 
of yeast and everyone is expected to think her 
own the best. We have used the same yeast in 
our two families for twenty-five years, each one 
making it separately aboutevery two weeks, and 
if there are times we think advisable to change 
we do it with each other, but it is very seldom 
that we have to doit. Wecall it “ patent” yeast. 
It is made by taking five small potatoes, two 
handsful of hops placed in a bag kept for the pur- 
poseand two and a half tin-cups of boiling water ; 
boil until the potatoes are done, then take them 
out into a stone or earthen pot, and beat them 
well, add two handfuls of salt and two teacups 
of flour, then scald with the hop liquor, stirring 
it well, put it away to cool, leaving it until it is 
lukewarm before adding the yeast. We always 
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light is when stirred it will spring up again and 
not shrink or fail, as we term it. It should al- 
ways increase one-third in rising; then knead 
more flour so as to form a tough dough, not hard. 
Let it raise a second time before forming into 
loaves ; after it rises again bake in a moderate 
oven. You can test when it is done by putting 
a splint through the centre of the loaf; if it 
comes out dry the bread is done. Have a clean 
board to let it cool, with but a light cover, (thin 
towel); after it iscold plaee in a tin box covered 
perfectly tight. Bread will retain its moisture 
a week under this process.” 

An “old housekeeper,” furnishes the following 
receipe for yeast: ‘Take six medium-size dpota- 
toes, and a small handfull of hops tied up in thin 
muslin, boil them in about two quarts of water 
till the potatoes are cooked ; then take them out, 
mash them, and add the liquor they were boiled 
in, with sufficient water to make of the quantity 
two quarts. Then put in one teacup of sugar 
and a tablespoonful of salt. When lukewarm 
add a teacup of yeast. Let it foment for twenty- 
four hours, then cork it up. I use a stone jug. 
This will keep good for a month or more. Al- 
ways shake up before drawing out for use.” 

Mrs. L. J. A., of Jacksonville, N. J., says 
that flour should by all means be sifted for ma- 
king bread, pastry and cakes. She also says, 
that excellent bread is made by scalding thick, 
sour milk, and using the whey for making the 
sponge. The dough should be kneaded until it 
can be cut with a knife clear, without sticking. 

A “ Young Lady,” writes, that all will agree 
that yeast isthe life of the bread ; (and-the editor 
suggests that it isoften the death ofit.) It should 
be made often ; if it gets dull a pinch of soda will 
revive it. If potatoes are used in making yeast 
be careful to discard the water they are boiled 
in, as itis unhealthful and darkens the bread. 
Some bread makers use scalded butter-milk, and 
think it makes rich, moist bread. 

The “‘ New Hand” wants a chance on the bread 
question: “It is one of the most important of 
subjects and one number of the JOURNAL will 
not be likely to exhaust the subject. There is 
too much vile stuff called bread, all over the 
country, and housekeepers ought to be made 
It will take a slow 
battering process to do it, though. I am ready 
for the fight, as soon as I see an opening.” 

“The baking,” writes Mrs. B., of Marlboro, Pa., 
“‘is an important part of the operation of bread- 
making; the oven should be just hot enough to 
crust the loaf soon, without burning or browning 
it too much. Do not smother or wrap the bread 
in cloths, as many do, but leave it exposed to the 
air for fifteen minutes after taking from the oven. 
This makes a nicecrust. A teacup of good yeast 
will lighten sponge enough for six loaves; and 
one pint of liquid—water, milk or whey—for 
each loaf is requisite.” 

Our old contributor, Mrs. W. J. T., of Upper 
Dublin, writes: ‘“ Some two years ago an adver- 
tisement appeared in one of the papers offering 
to send recipe for the best bread in the world on 
receipt of ten cents. As the offer has been with- 


| drawn for some time, I presume it is no breach of 


save a teacup of the old yeast, and if it is theleast | 


sour, add one teaspoonful of ginger and one tea- 
spoonful of molasses; it makes it like fresh 
yeast.” 

Mrs. J. J., of Byberry, Pa., says, “Let the 
sponge, or batter, stand eight or nine hours, being 
careful to observe an even temperature, not let- 
ting it get colder than 70 degrees; be sure to keep 
the batter covered. A good test that the sponge ig 


confidence for me to give it to the world at large. 
As toits being the best in the world, I leave others 
to judge; in my opinion butter, lard, sugar or 


| anything else spoils bread; I prefer the butter 


on, not in it. That, however, is a matter of taste: 

“Put one quart milk boiled and cooled in a 
pan containing four quarts of flour. Make a 
hole in the centre of the flour, put in milk, one 
cup of yeast, two tablespoonfuls butter, do. sugar. 
Make thin batter with some of the flour. Let it 
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stand two hours, then knead all together, and 
put aside until light ; then mould into pans and 
in three quarters of an hour bake.” 

“No mention was made of salt in the recipe, 
but I added it, of course, when I tried it.” 

We have this contribution from ‘Stanley 
Farm,” Abington, Pa.: ‘I enclose a recipe for 
yeast which you can publish if not too late. I 
have used it for three years and have never had 
sour bread in all that time; it also has this ad- 
vantage over any other yeast that I have ever 
heard of, that it never has to bechanged. Take 
six good sized potatoes, grate them (raw), put 
one handful of hops in a bag on to boil in three 
pints of water; when boiled a few minutes pour 
the three pints of hop water upon the grated po- 
tatoes ; if the water has boiled away any, make 
it up by adding more water, mix in one cup sifted 
flour, one cup sugar, one teaspoonful salt, and 
when this is cool pour in a cupful yeast. After 
the first time of making you can always raise it 
by a cupful of itself; it takes about twelve hours 
to raise enough to be fit for using. It must al- 
ways be shaken up before using because the po- 
tatoes settle. Itis just as good for buckwheat 
cakes as bread.” 

“Will ‘Faith’ give in the next number her 
mode of making yeast for raising sponge, as she 
has given us so many good and useful hints in 
housekeeping, and this inquiry I would very 
much like to have answered, as I have much 
trouble in having quick yeast.”” Mrs. E. D. J. 

Oxford, Pa. 

While our contributors all agree as to the 
necessity of having good flour, they do not tell us 
how this can always be obtained. Several con- 
ditions are requisite to obtain this essential of 
good bread. The wheat must be good, and the 
miller must do his duty. Now some wheat is 
not good, and many millers have mistaken their 
calling. Last month one contributor said that 
wheat ground in moist weather makes better 
flour than if ground in dry weather. We pre- 
sume this is so. 

Then the variety of wheat must be considered. 
A kind that contains a large proportion of gluten 
makes the best flour, and the flour makes a great 
deal more bread, than if made from wheat that 
is deficientin gluten. The two most popular va- 
rieties of wheat, Clawson and Fultz, are deficient 
in gluten, and yield a bread less in quantity and 
poorer in quality, than the old Mediterranean ; 
yet it pays to grow these varieties because of 
their prolificness. The vigilant housewife, who 
prides herself upon the quality of her bread, 
should look into this matter, and see that a patch 
of good bread-making wheat be sown in the fall 
She should also discover the best miller in her lo- 
cality, and have her wheat properly ground, lest 
her well-earned reputation for aiways having 
good bread be frittered away, through the faults 
and inefliciency of others. 





“DAIRY AND STOCK. 


John Grossman’s Talk. 





Shall we stable cattle in summer or turn them out 
to pasture ?—The question answered again, 

I think keeping cattle in the stable, or in a 
shady pen or shed would be best; if we were ac- 
customed to keep them so, it would be cheapest 
in the end. Ifwe turn them into the field they 
tramp down a good deal more than they eat. If 
we cut the: grass and feed it in the stable, and 
haul out the manure, it will benefit the soil, and 
we can feed more cattle; moreover we would 
need little or no fencing. But people in our day 
would be apt to say, that costs to much labor, 


. But we will see which is the most laborious, to 


haul home the green fodder or to keep the farm 
in fences. Ifa farmer has no help of his own he 
can hire a boy strong enough to do the work for 
about $10 per month, and six months is all 





the time he can pasture ; that will be $60. Can 
we keep the farm in fences for less than $60 a 


year? That would, of course, depend upon the 
size of the farm; but we will say a farm of 80 


acres, and, besides, we can raise a few rowsof corn | 


and potatoes in places where every fence stood. 
The way we have our farms fenced the fences take 
up at least three-quarters of an acre of land. On 
that we might raise enough of potatoes or corn to 
pay a hired boy, and he can find time enough to 
cultivate it besides feeding stock. 

The stable must be well ventilated during the 
hot weather. It would, perhaps, be best to have 
a pen or shed and keep ourcattle in the pen, night 
and morning, during the hot weather. Thestable 
should be kept open during the night that it may 
become cool, and closed in the morning to keep 


it cool, and then towards noon put the cattle in | 


and keep it closed to prevent the flies from an- 
noying them. 

Now, as to feed: corn and clover are the best 
food. Feed clover first, and sow corn in drills 
from the 1st of May to the middle of July—every 
two weeks—but sow the most in May. Whena 
drought comes after harvest the late sowing may 
be very short. In such a case we can feed the 
early sown at the time of the late if it fail, and 
if not needed it can be cured for winter use. It 
is in its best state when the lower leaves begin to 
get yellow for green feeding, and when half dead 
it is better than second crop clover as a cured 
crop for winter feeding. Ascorn is hard to cure 
it should be a little old before cut for that pur- 
pose. Sow the corn one kernel to the inch and 
cultivate it. Some writers prefer sowing rye for 
the earliest green feeding but there is no gain in 
it. It takes too much seed, and when once up in 
bulk, it will soon turn to a strawy state. Better 
feed dry fodder eight or ten days longer, until we 
can get clover. Cut clover when only six inches 
high ; mix a little among the dry fodder ; increase 
as the grass grows, and when it is in bloom stop 
dry feed. 

The most difficult time is when the clover gets 
too old. Corn must be fit by that time, but the 
earliest cut clover can be cut again. If too young 
the old and the young can be mixed together ; 
but when the corn is once fit we need nothing else. 
Green feed should be cut in the morning after the 
dew is off, and taken in before it gets warm. If 
cut and taken in when it is warm it begins to get 
“heated” immediately, but when taken in cool 
and set up along a wall it will remain so several 
days. 

We ought to have a low one-horse wagon, with 
wheels only 20 inches high, and a platform on it, 
10 feet longand 5 feet wide; also asickle to cut the 
corn. Then drive alongside of the row ; cut three 
rows ata time; lay it on the wagon as you cutit, 
butts all on one side. 

Such a wagon is also handy to haul in the grass, 
if we add sideboards to it. When everything is 
convenient it requires only half the labor to do 
the work in hand. 





> 
Scab in Sheep. 


When this disease becomes established in a 
flock of sheep, unless cured, it will destroy the 
whole flock. The following remedy has been 
effectually used for years: ‘‘ For twenty-five 
sheep, take twenty pounds flour of sulphur, ten 
pounds quick lime, twenty gallons water, boil 
fifteen minutes, then to each gallon of the boiled 
solution add three gallons of water, keeping the 
mixture at about one hundred and ten degrees 
Fahr. Immerse one minute. The quantity of ma- 
terial may vary according to the number to be 
dipped, but the proportions must be maintained. 

















One application is usually sufficient but some- 
times the second one is required, which always 
makes a permanent cure.” F. 
ecrt aes 
Twelve Cows on Hight Acres. 


Reaben DeWitt, of Agawam, Conn., has eight 
acres of land and keeps twelve cows. He soils. 
Two acres are planted to rye, which is ready to 
cut May 1, two acres to fodder corn, in three 
plantings, May 1, Juneil,and July 1, one acre 
to turnips and millet, and six acres to grass. 
This isa good showing, though ofcourse Reuben 
must buy a good deal of meal and hay to carry 
his cows through the winter. 

BES 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A correspondent writes, ‘‘The Galloways are 
coming fast into general favor; no breed is more 
desirable.” 

IT 1s said that warts on cattle and horses can 
positively and certainly be cured by annointing 
them a few times with lard. 

BRAN should be fed to store hogs and young 
cattle. It will make their bones grow, keep 
their bowels open, and enable them to digest 
more of richer food. 


oor 


THE cause of abortion in cows is to be investi- 
gated by a commission to be appointed by the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculture. A 
report is to be ready in November next. 

“Wat do you know of the merit of the 
Spain churn?” A correspondent at Weldon, 
Pa., writes that he can recommend this churn as 
“excellent; the dashers are removable and it 
is easily cleaned.” 

A LETTER from Ohio states that cheese facto- 
ries were unprofitable last year. The best fac- 
tories only net the farmer six cents a gallon for 
milk. The cheese market was poor, much of the 
stock not being sold. 

THE small value of hogs, and the difficulty 
of administering medicines, usually renders it 
useless to give medical treatment. The most 
that can bedone is to keep them in a clean place, 
where they will not be exposed to draughts of 
air, and to give them cooling and easily digested 
food. 

THE butter moulds, now largely used in Ches- 
ter county dairies, save much labor in doing 
up butter. The butter issimply weighed, placed 
in the mould, and stamped. Butter printed thus 


| is almost if not quite as attractive as that 


formed on the old plan with paddles, and the 
labor saved is considerable. Embree, at West 
Chester, Pa., is the only person we know of who 
makes a specialty of these prints. His price is $3 
for box, stamp, and print. This includes initial 
letter or letters on the print or other designs. 

J. W. wishes a remedy for lice on cattle. He 
has tried several remedies but each time when 
he thought he had got rid of them, they re- 
turned the next winter. When lice abound the 
stables should be white-washed and the posts, 
stalls and other scratching places should be 
painted with petrolium. The animals should 
be washed with a strong decoction of tobacco 
leaves with rock-salt several times at intervals 
of two or three days. One or two washings only 
may do no good. If the remedy be thoroughly 
applied the lice will not be likely to appear 
again. 

IN Holland stables the cow’s tails are held up 
by cords fastened to rings in the ceiling to pre- 
vent them from getting dirty. The liquids of 
the stable are carried off by a trench to a reser- 
voir from which they are periodically taken and 
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used as a fertilizer. The milkmaids use brass 
pails. 

DURING a recent visit to Kennett Square, Pa., 
we called upon James Cloud & Son, the well- 
known breeders of thoroughbred Ayrshire and 
Jersey cattle and Chester White swine. . The 
stock is well cared for, is in good condition, and 
we should say must rank in excellence with any 
we have ever seen. Scalawags in the business 
of breeding thoroughbred stock have brought it 
in disrepute, by many scurvy tricks, but the 
Clouds’ are not in that category ; they have been 
at the business for nearly a quarter of a century, 
and fair transactions and square dealings, we 
believe, have been the most important elements 
of their great syccess. Their farm is well worth 
a visit from any of our readers. 


For a few weeks in Spring, after the cows are 
turned out to pasture, print butter becomes a 
drug in some markets. At this time it may be 
laid away in pickle until the price rises. “The 
butter must be in good order, and salted rather 
more than for market. Thoroughly work it 
until the buttermilk is all out. When firm, 
make it into small rolls, and wrap each one sepa- 
rately in a cloth, and lay them in a stone jar, and 

uta weight on them to keep them under the 

rine. Make the brine out of fine salt, strong 
enough to bear an egg; boil and strain it.” 


HAVE YOU bought that butter worker yet, for 
your wife? Perhaps you are afraid, if you do 
get it, that she will stand it alongside of the 
washing machine in the wood shed, and fill it, 
too, with cobs! We know there is danger of that, 
but give her one more trial with labor-savin 
machinery. Then if she repudiates your gooc no | 
intentions you are conscious at any rate of having 
done your part toward lightening her burdens. 


SoME ONE informs us that saltpetre, as much 
as will lie on a silver five cent piece, put into a 

ail of milk, will destroy all taste of garlic. It 
is said also, that if cows are turned out into the 
ar pasture just after milking, for a half 

our, the butter will acquire no bad taste. A 
half hour’s daily pasturing will soon finish the 
garlic. 

THERE IS no sense in letting the easy milkers 
lose their milk when their bags are distended. 
Have rubber bands stretched over the teats. 
These can be bought of stationers. The band 
may be stretched over linen or soft leather. 

BEET SEED can be obtained at moderate prices 
of the Delaware Beet Sugar Co., at prices given in 
their advertisement. Dairymen who have tried 
both beets and ruta-bagas for winter feeding 
pronounce the former the best. 

WILL some one tell us wWHy the hair on a 
cow’s escutcheon must grow in any particular 
direction to insure good milking qualities in the 
cow? Admitting the fact, let us have a scien- 
tific reason for it. 

D. C. Watts, & Co., of this city, have just 
issued a $2.50 book on the ‘‘Diseases of stock,” 
written by Dr. Lloyd V. Tellor, to be sold only 
by subscription. We deem the work a real prize. 

SAMUEL N. ROWLAND, of Vincent, Chester 
Co., a practical farmer and old dairyman, pro- 
poses to adopt the soiling system. He will do 
away with inside fencing and feed his cows at 
the barn. 

“COULD you tell mein your next paper how to 
stop a horse from bucking or how to make him 
work?” The question is too indefinite; we 
cannot attempt to answer it. Eb. 

THEY won’t answer—we mean the patent cow- 
milkers. Put that down as an established fact. 

NEVER put the hands in contact with butter. 
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OB SALE—CHOICE AYRSHIRE HEIFERS, from 
three months wal a B45 y's — Warranted to register 

in first class. Pric =< 
J. ANDREW ‘CAS ERTINE, Dover, New Jersey. 


SHORT-HORNS AT PRIVATE SALE 


Males and females of all ages, principally of the Gwynne 
family—a celebrated milking strains of Short-Horns. 
Catalogues on _——.. G. G. MAXON, 

Riverside Farm ee New York. 


ORD SPRINGDALE—N. R. Bull, 3 years 
_4 old; first-class in every respect. Ai ORD ‘NEWTOW N, 
1 year old. For Sale very cheap, or will ba exchanged for 
cows or other stock. 
GEO. LA MONTE, Bound Brook, N. J. 


CALVES FOR SALE. Séccem"cateserss 
Jerseys and Grades, 
from 6 bo mend to 4 mos. old. Nearly all are very handsome, 
having black switches and tongues—solid fawns. Also a 
bull, — Darnley, No. 3,730 A. J. C. C., 3 mos. old, 
solid fawn, black points, a g.g. grandson of “ Black Bess,’ 
Charles L. ‘Sharpless’ prize cow. rices, address, with 
stamp. SIDDLE, “Chada’s Ford, Pa. 


S. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 

e Breeder of High Bred Horses, Jersey Cattle, South- 

down Sheep, Poland China Swine, White and Brown Leg- 

horns, Houdans, Partridge Cochins, B. B. Red Games, 

Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin and Rouen Ducks. Eggs for 
Hatching at $1.50 for setting of 13 eggs. 


eer ont HERD). Thorough- 
bred Heifers, Young Cows 
‘and Calves For — all regis- 


tered. THOMAS T. TASKER, 
1622 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOLSTEINS. 


A new importation, just received and for sale at moderate 
rates. Cows, Heifers, Heifer and Bull Calves. 
JOHN H. COMER, 
_Moodna, N. Ye 
HESTER WHITE PIGS. South-Down Sheep of im- 
ported stock, Bronze Turkeys and other fowls; low 
price. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Thirty Prizes and Sweepstakes won last Fall. Quality of 
stock second to none in the country. Persons wishing 
to start with the best stock, or to improve what they now 
have, especially in the heads and hams, can be supplied 
with the animals they n 

ALEX. M. mRULFORD. Bel-Air, Maryland. 





THOROUGHBRED 


CHESTER WHITE Pigs 


Prize blood, noted families, extra fine. 
Now ready for “et ment. 8 and 10 weeks old. Grand speci- 
mens. ORDER EARLY—get the best you ever owned 
and be convinced. Also THOROUGHBRED AYRSHIRE 
CALVES. of both sex and very fine. Also EXTRA 
THOROUGHBRED JERSEY CALVES of both sex. For 
Sale. Call or address LIFTON FARMS, 
Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa. 


THos. M. HAVREY. ZEBEDEE HAINES, 


5 es M. HARVEY & SON, 
West Greve, Chester Co., Pa. 
Breeder and Shippers of 


BERKSHIRE & YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


Guernsey and Jersey Cattle, 
Bred from the Best Imported Stock. Also Dark 
Brahma Chickens and Bronze Turkeys from 
the most noted strains. 








FRANK PETTIT, nie N. -_ 
Breeder and Shipper of "Gentine Magie, or 


POLAND CHINA Swine. 


Parties wanting the stock pure, address as abo ve 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. ; 
ASTBURN REEDER, New Hope, Pa. Breeder of Jer- 


sey Cattle, Southdown Sheep, Chester White Hogs, 
Bronze Turkeys. us SS 


ALLOWAYS AND SHORT-HORNS.—To close a co 
partnership, I will sell 3 head of Scotch Polled Gallo- 
ways—one bull, 1 year old; two ” ung cows safe in calf; 
Herd Book ; seven head of Short-Horns—one bull calf, six 
females—at a most reasonable price. Address 
JOSEPH JULIAND, Bainbridge, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED f232k0 2uent selling 


new, scientific, practical, and money-saving—the 


DISEASES OF LIVE STOCK 


and their most a remedies. Including Horses, Cat- 
tle. Sheep, and Swine. A popular treatise, givinga de- 
scription of all the usual diseases to which these animals 
are liable, and the most successful treatment of American, 
i and European veterinarians, by LLoyD V. TELLOR, 
Price, cloth, $2.50. Sold only by sub- 

scri ton! imen co y ‘mailed on receipt of price. 
Ee “94 STOCK OWNE AND FARMER WILL BUY 
OOK ON SIGHT, as it will save him hundreds of 

dollars. AN AGENT WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 
nts are making from $10 to $20 a day selling it. For 

di reulars — terms, address 
H. C. WATTS CO., 508 Minor St., Phila., Pa. 





[May, 1879. 





. z ¢gnnh* 
wy tive tion containing authenic history of this 
popular reed of swine, with illustrations of breeders from 
ifeand price-lists sent free to any address. 
Also Plymouth Rocks, White and Brown Leg- 
horn eggs for hatching—from purest strains—bred on 
separate premises and guaranteed as represented. Price 
$1.25 per clutch (15) of each variety carefully packed and 
delivered to express here. ddress 
‘LARK PETTIT, 
CENTRETON STOCK FARM, near Salem, New Jersey. 


made aspecialty. Also White Holland 
ex () Turkeys and White Leghorn Chickens. 
Correspondence solicited. D.E.ALLEN 


Breeder and Shipper, AVONDALE, Chester Co., PENNA. 


IMPROVED 
JERSEY RED PIGS. 


Address FRANKLIN DECOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 


HEAVY- WEIGHT SWINE! 


JERSEY REDS — famous for heaviest weights. 
S®~ Send for The iivstrate d Farm Annual 
af Blooded Stock, Seeds, Poultry, Dogs, ete. Address 

ATLEE BURPER & CO.. 251 Chureh Si, Philada. 


70 DAIRYMEN AND STOCK BREEDERS 
Choice Fresh 


OHIO WINTER WHEAT BRAN. 


For lowest prices in car-load lots, delivered at your nearest 
station. Write to 


HICKS BROWN & CoO., 
Mansfield, Richland Co., Ohio. 


[ESTABLISHED 1845.] 


E. & O. WARD, 


PRODUCE COMMISSION Merchants, 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 


1 U ry T Woodstown, 
Hi, W : A S TIN @ Salem Co.,N.J- 
Breeder of SUPERIOR POLAND CHINA HOGS, 
ban MOUTH ROCKS AND MAMMOTH BRONZE 
TURKEYS. Eggs and Fow!ls for sale in season. 


EXCELSIOR 
POULTRY YARDS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, Gold and Silver Pen- 
ciled Hamburgs, Black Hamburgs, Polish, W. and B. Leg- 
horn, Gold L. Sebright Bantams, Silver D. W. Game Ban- 
tams, B. B. R. G. Bantams, Pekin Ducks. EGGS IN 
SEASON. J. DORWART, Reading, Pa. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


I am now prepared to supply eggs from the above breed 
at $1.50 pai doz., packed securely to go safely any dis- 
tance. Also a few fowls for sale at reasonable prices. My 
fowlsare from stock that has won first premiums where- 
ever exhibited,Sand are unexcelled as rapid growers and 
ood winter layers as I have tested the past year. Nothing 
20 ad aont, © out, -— satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
Cc. SCHOONMAKER, Singac. N. J. 


LIGHT BRAHMA AND 


EGGS, PLYMOUTH ROCK 


EXCLUSIVELY ‘carefully selected stock from two years’ 
breeding. Price, $1.50 per 13, carefully packed for shipping. 
C. 8. COOPER, Schraalenburgh, N. J. 


A U. SHEPHERD, Sand Brook, N. 4J., sells 
e 13 eggs for $2.00 from his prize winning Light and 
Dark Brahmas, Buff and Partridge Cochins and Plymouth 
Rocks, and with every sitting he gives the Poultry Nation 
free one year; two sittings, Nation and Poultry World one 
year. He has fowls constantly on hand and for sale from 
$5 to $25 per pairand GIVES SATISFACTION. 
ORCHARD POULTRY YARDS. 


SURE CUR FOR POULTRY LICE.— 


For fifty Cents I willsend package by 
mail, postpaid, which will, when used according to direc- 
tions, rid effectually any poultry- house of lice at once, and 
keep ‘it clear for one year. It is easily applied in five min- 
utes, contains no poison, — is perfectly sure. 

M. FRISSELLE, M. D., 
cuisneeon? the- -Hudson, N.Y. 
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INDEN GROVE GREY DORKINGS— 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
I am now prepared to receive orders for Eggs from m 
celebrated Grey Dorkings, selected in England b 
8. Cooper, from ‘the Duke of Marlborough’s stock. Sggs 
carefully packed at $1.50 per sitting (13 eggs). Address 
THOMAS COOPER, ‘Linden Grove,’ Coopersburg, Pa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


EXCLUSIVELY. Eggs $2.00 per clutch of 13. 
WM. D. AVERILL, Chestnut Hill, Phila.,Pa 


HGGS! EGGS!! 


FOR HATCHING, 


From me ee ree eo winning strains of LIGHT ge rg 
D: MAS, PARTRIDGE COCHINS LACK 
COCHINS, BUFF F COCHINS, LA FLECHE, PLY MOUTH 
ROCKS, GOLD-LACED SEBRIGHT BANTAMS. 

Price, $5.00 per Sitting of 13. 
3 Settings for $10.00. 

Having had much experience in mating these birds for 
breeding, the subscriber feels satisfied in saying that eggs 
(as they will be from his best breeding yards) are cheap at 
twice the price named. Birds of the above varieties con- 
stantly on hand and for sale. Also Black Fantails and 
Mottled Trumpeter Pigeons, at low prices. No circulars, 
Write for what is wanted. 

PHILANDER WILLIAMS, Taunton, Mass. 


EGG: se 


FOR HATCHING.—Plymouth Rock, $1.5¢ 
Leghorn, # 


per sitting. Dark Brahma, and Brown 
$1.00 per sitting. From the — of stock. Eggs 
warranted fresh and carefully packed. Address 
HAY DN H. TSHUDY, LITIZ, Pa. 
A merican Rose=comb Dominiques. ao 


EGGs FOR HATCHING from Choice Fowls, 
Carefully packed, 
on the farm. 





Prices Reduced. No other kind kept 
ELLWOOD C. COX, 
Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa, 


FROM CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS 
Heavy and Stocky. 13 for $2.00; 25 for 
$3.00 I. H. LLOYD, 

Mullica Hill, N. J. 


HITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY.— 


Pierce and J. B. Smith strainscrossed. None dis- 
qualified by the **American Standard of Excellence.” Eggs 
securely packed and expressed any distance at 3% er 13. 

A. J. PONTIUS, Millersburg, Dauphin Pa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


Eggs from good stock, carefully po. 25 per dozen. 
Two or more dozen in one order. $1.00 ea 
. W. DEWEES. Street Road, ‘Ohes. Co., Pa. 


Keystone Poultry Yards. 


Kennett Square, Ches. Co., Pa. E. J. CHANDLER, 
Breeder and Shipper of High Class Thorou hbred Fancy 
Poultry ; White Crested Blk Polish, Buff ‘and W White Coch- 
ins, Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, American Domi- 


niques, S.S. Hamburgs, B. Red Game Bantams, and Pekin 
Ducks. Eggs, $2.00 per 15 or $3.00 per 26. Also Toulouse 


Geese Eggs, at $5 00 per doz. 
and pure. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


Superior First Premium birds. Eggs for setting securely 
packed and delivered to express to go safe 1000 miles. 
J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Chester Co., Pa. 


EGGS THAT HATCH. 


We have sent eggs 3000 miles by express safely, and make 

a specialty of selecting only fresh laid eggs of our best fowls. 

We breed all the leading varieties of High-class Land 

and Water Fow!s and our stock has a national repu- 
tation. Prices moderate. Send for catalogue. 

Phila., Pa. 


All Eggs, guaranteed fresh 





W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 221 Church St.. 


3 sot Llustrated Descriptiy, 
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SALISBURY COMPANY, prnensngan 
G. R. ANDRUS, 


East Berlin, Conn. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
AND LIGHT BRAHMAS 


ery bred for years. The best breed for farmers. 

Y THE PURE BRED STOCK; don’t breed mongrels. 

EeGS FOR HATC a a's by per 13; $5.00 per 26, “— 
PEKIN DUCKS, at $ 2.00 per 13; $3.00 per 26. 


SCOTCH COLLIES 


are the best dogs for farmers and others. Send 15c. for 
photo. of my Imported ** Laddie.’’ Special circular 
sent on receipt of stamp. Eggs only $1.50 per setting from 
choice L, and D, Brahmas, P. Rocks, B. Leghorns, 8. 8S. and 
B. B. R. Game Bantams, &c. 

D. Z. EVANS, JR., Germantown, Pa, 
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The ‘Sahin a: in the 


April is an important and busy month in the 
poultry-yard. Millions of young chickens are 
hatched in this month, and other millions will 
break the shells in May, making this the most 
busy month of the year for the poultry raiser. 
Those hatched this month will not need so much 
attention as those hatched in April, as the 
weather is more favorable; but all the chickens 
of both months must be housed or cooped, and 
fed and watered, and looked after, entailing a 
good deal of care and work, which must be done 
or the chickens will not thrive and grow. 

It is a matter of importance to keep the coops 
clean and sweet. They should all be white- 


a 5 = 
“hag, 


THE PEKIN DUCK. 


washed and treated once every week with a 
sprinkling of carbolic acid dissolved in water, at 
the rate of ounce of “ Calverts, No. 4” to the gal- 

lon of water. The droppings should be removed 
at least once a week, and once a day the bottom 
of the coop should be treated to a sprinkling of 
dry earth or sifted coal ashes. During clear, 








warm days, the coop should be inverted so that | 


the sun may shine on the inside of it, and on 


the ground where the coop rests, if it have no | 


board bottom. This treatment of the coops, com- | 


bined with the use of the Gape Cure, will insure 
the broods against the attacks of lice and other 
vermin, as the gape worms, etc. 

Most people who keep fowls and rear chickens 
think they know all about how to feed young 
broods, but there are many mistakes made here. 
The feed of young chicks is generally wetted too 
much. This is mistake number one. The feed 
of whatever kind may and should be moistened, 
but it should not be wetted so as to be a sticky, 
sloppy mess. For very young broods stale bread 
moistened with milk to a crumbling consistence 
is the right thing. In the course of a week a 
little coarse corn-meal may be mixed with the 
bread and milk, and in another week ground 
corn and oats, scalded with boiling milk, is very 
good feed. Chickens that are three weeks old 
can eat whole wheat and should have a little at 
night before going to bed, or to coop, which 
means about the same thing. Cracked corn may 
be added to the bill of fare and fed moistened 
with milk or water in moderate quantities when 
the chicks are a month old. Only a little food 








of any kind is to be given at a time, but it is to 
be given often. 





> —- 


The Pekin Duck, 

In the matter of ducks we have several varie- 
ties in this country, but with the exception of the 
Black Cayuga we have not originated any valu- 
able domestic breed. The Rouen duck comes 
originally from France, and the Aylesbury from 
England. These are both valuable breeds and 
are tolerably well known and appreciated. 

About five years ago we received from China, 
through Mr. Palmer, of New England, the Pekin 
duck, so called because he brought it from the 
city of Pekin or its immediate vicinity. This is 
a large white duck, with plumage somewhat 
tinged with a yellowish or straw-colored cast, 
orange-colored bill and legs. Like the Asiatic 
chickens, the Brahmas and Cochins, the plumage 
of the Pekin duck is loose and fluffy 
rather than close and compact, in this 
respect being in sharp contrast with 
the Aylesbury or the Rouen duck. 
This loose plumage gives the Pekin 
the appearance of being larger and 
heavier then it really is, the test of 
the scales proving that the weight 
does not correspond with the size. 

The Pekin duck, however, is a val- 
uable acquisition, and bids fair to do 
for the duck tribe what the Brahma 
has done for the chicken tribe. More 
attention is being paid to the cultiva- 
tion of ducks now than formerly. 
Poultry keepers see that the old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘ puddle duck” does not pos- 
sess within itself all the possibilities 
of the duck tribe. Investigation 
shows that the improved varieties of 
ducks are quite as great an advance 
on the puddle duck, as the Houdan 
or Plymouth Rock is upon the old- 
fashioned common fowls. 

The Pekin duck is a great layer of large eggs, 
which have the characteristic bluish green tinge 
of all duck eggs. The young are easily reared, 
and do not need more water than a pan or trough 
will hold. The bird will forage through the 
fields like the chickens, and come home as regu- 
larly. There are millions of places in our country 
where ducks may be profitably kept, and any 
who wish to try duck keeping may do worse than 
try the Pekin. 





Ser eo ae See ee 
S. Rurus MASON says: ‘‘Use a Houdan rooster 
to cross with light Brahma aad The produce 
is large, quick in growth, quiet in habits, good 
mothers, and moderate sitters.” 
cesses 


THE PIP. 





Several subscribers ask fora cure for the “pip” 
in chickens. The editor of this department is 
free to confess he knows nothing about the di- 
sease, never having seen a case of it. In the books 
it is described asa horny scale or tip on the point 
of the tongue, producing fever, pining, and gene- 
ral “dumps,” all of which are promptly cured by 
removing the “scale” or “horny excressence” 
from the tongue. I regard this as an imaginary 
disease ; but the name “pip,” is a handy one, and 
is used with no definite meaning or application. 
Some call the “gapes” the pip; in other cases 
when anything gets wrong with the chicks they 
are said to have the “pip,”’ whether the real trou- 
ble be lice, diarrhcea, cramps, or what not. If 
our readers will practice the methods we have de- 
tailed for the management of their chickens, feed 
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them well, keep them warm and dry, keep the 
lice off them and so on, the “pip” will probably 
not be troublesome. 

Jains 


NESTS. 





However you make them, don’t make them sta- 
tionary and in long rows, halfa dozen or more to- 
gether. It is much better to make them separate, 
so they can be readily cleansed and easily moved 
from place to place. If desirable to have a num- 
ber together they can be set on a shelf or tacked 
against the side of the house, or set on the ground 
and covered by a screen. A good average size 
for a nest-box is 12x14 inches by six or eight in- 
ches deep. Small cheese boxes make capital 
good nests. Nail kegs also we have found very 
useful for the Leghorns. They are especially 
good for such fowls as have fallen into the habit 
of egg-eating. It is an excellent plan to make 
the bottom of nest boxes of open work—slats or 
wire netting. Thus constructed filth will not be 
so liable to accumulate and lice will find no 
harbor. POULTRYMAN. 

a 
Packing Eggs. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—I am glad to see 
in last JOURNAL some plain remarks from B. R. 
Black on the subject of packing eggs for hatch- 
ing, especially the caution against hammering 
the box after eggs are packed. I received two 
lots of eggs last season from different parties. 
One lot of fifteen gave me fifteen fine chicks. 
The other lot, thirty in number, gave me five 
chicks. The lid was strongly NAILED on the 
last mentioned, to which fact I attributed the 
failure. Eggs CAN be so packed as to hatch with 
tolerable certainty. W. W. DEWEEsS, 

Chester county, Pa. 
<> 


FOOT NOTES. 








TO prevent rheumatism and cramps in the 
chicks keep them warm and dry. 

HAVE your chickens got the gapes? Whose 
fault is it if you lose half of them ? 

MAY is a good month to set duck eggs. These 
may be set under hens at the rate of eight or ten 
eggs to a hen. 

EARLY in this month is the best time, perhaps, 
to set turkey eggs. If you set a hen with turkey 
eggs, be sure she is a steady one. : 

WHy don’t more of our poultry-keepers write 
for this department of our paper? Come, let us 
hear froni you ? 

THE young turkeys will need a good deal of at- 
tention about the middle of this month. (See 
back numbers.) 

YouneG ducklings and turkeys should be fed 
much as young chickens. The same kinds of 
food, little at a time and often. 

THE warm days of May will make the lice 
lively. Keepaneye to them and dose them with 
carbolic acid or coal oil. 

Set hens freely this month,and give each hen 
of ordinary size twelve to fifteen eggs. A brood 
of a dozen chicks is less of a tax on the energies 
of a hen now, than eight chicks in March or 
April. 

APRIL showers, though good for vegetation, are 
bad foryoung poultry. The same is true of May 
showers which are generally pretty frequent on 
the North Atlanticslope. The young things must 
be kept out of the wet. 

IF YoU intend to try a new breed of fowls this 
year, it is time you had the eggs to set. Early 
June chickens that are well fed and cared for, 
make as good breeding stock as earlier hatched 
ones, but they do not lay quite so early. 

S1NcE all kinds of produce is so cheap now, it 
behooves the poultry keeper to keep his eyes 
open. Practice as much economy as possible in 
the management of the poultry yard ; but do not 
think that neglect of any kind is economy. Feed 
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liberally, keep the stock comfortable and thrifty. 
Send them to market as soon as they are big 
enough. Be ready to take advantage of any and 
every opportunity. 

“In feeding fowls I have discarded feed boxes, 
troughs, &c., altogether and scatter all feed 
around the yard for the purpose of giving the 
birds exercise. A few handsful of buckwheat 
seattered will keep the fowls busy a long time 
and they will scratch and have a good time and 
keep bright, and they only get what they clean 
up, as it is not a good policy to keep feed before 
them all the time, as they are very apt to get 
over-fed, and an over-fed fowl is a poor invest- 
ment.” Wi. aude 


I sAW a man recently who complained that 
his hens did not lay. He said he fed them well, 
gave them as much corn as they would eat, that 
they were fat and sleek, but would not lay. He 
fed too much corn ; not enough lighter, more ni- 
trogenous food. Scald a pan of thick sour milk 
every morning. Stir into it a mixture of wheat 
bran, ground oats, and a little—only a little— 
corn meal. Mix it tolerably thick and pour into 
troughs while yet warm; feed oats or screenings, 
or wheat or buckwheat at noon and whole corn 
at evening. 

Mr. C. H. W., West Chester, Pa., writes: “I 
would like to ask the disease and cure for it in 
chickens. They stagger around drunk, you 
might say, also get very thin and poor, and 
finally die. Some refusing to eat in the latter 
stages, but eat well enough for a good while dur- 
ing the disease.”’ This correspondent’s chickens 
have what is termed “staggers,” or “blind 
staggers.”” The disease is really vertigo, pro- 
duced by trouble in the nervous system or brain 
of the fowl and is incurable. The best plan to 
pursue is to kill off and market the stock not yet 
affected and get new stock from another source, 
known to be healthy, and that have not been 
bred “in-and-in.” 

Another correspondent, also in Chester county, 
writes that her “chickens were taken with some- 
thing like a cold. They run slightly at the nose 
and cough incessantly, and gasp for breath much 
of the time. One might think they had gapes, 
but they are too large for that. I know that it 
is not roup; please tell me whatitis. The fowls 
get light and thin and finally die. Is there any 
cure?” This lady’s fowls have consumption, 
or tuberculous disease, probably, brought on by 
exposure to the cold fall rains. This disease is 
also incurable. The stock is weakly and should 
be changed. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 


ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


d RECIPE TO PREVENT DISEASES in CHICKENS 
4X sent postpaid for $1.00. 
A. DEDERICK, Castleton, Rens. Co., N. Y. 


LYMOUTH ROCKS-—Upham strain—very 
large. Eggs $1.50 per 13. Also 8S. 8S. Hamburgs and 
Brown Leghorns. A. D. COLEGROVE, Corry, Pa, 


EO. H. McCRACKEN, - 
Chelsea, Delaware County. P. 


a. 
BREEDER OF LIGHT BRAHAMS, WHITE LEG- 
HORNS, PLYMOUTH ROCKS, BRONZE TURKEYS 
AND ROUEN DUCKS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
From Choice Selected Fowls. 13 for $1.25; 26 for $2,25, 
delivered to express. GEORGE DAYTON, 
Box 4, Rutherford, New Jersey. 


DARK BRAHMAS A SPECIALTY! 


HHOMAS M. HARVEY & SON, West Grove, Ches. Co. 
Pa., keep no other kind. Eggs for hatching, securely 
packed and to express, $1 for 13, or $4 for five settings. 


EGGS! EGGS! 
. . 
FOR HATCHING. 

From Thoroughbred, High-class Poultry. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS and 
GOLDEN SEABRIGHT BANTAMS, 
$2.00 per 13. 
HOUDANS and BROWN LEGHORNS, $1.00 per sitting 
Surplus stock all sold. : 


L. M. CASTNER, 





Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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Drake strain; no other breed kept. Have taken 1st or 2d 
prize whenever I have shown them at the main poultry 
shows. Eggs and Chickens in season. Also Rouen Ducks. 
Send for circular. EDWIN JOHNSON, Dolington, Pa. 


EGGS for HATCHING. 


From DARK BRAHMA fowls which were awarded First 
premium at Pottsville, Pa., January, ’79. $2.00 per 13; 
$3.50 per 26. A. H. SHARPLESS, Catawissa, Pa. 


BROWN LEGHORNS 


Are sprightly, beautiful, hardy, 
have plump bodies, golden yellow 
legs and skin, and are famous as 

“LAYING MACHINES.” 

In all practical and fancy points 
my fowls are unsurpassed. Eg 
— for 15; 50 or more 10 cents each, 

scriptive Circnlars Free. Address 

. R. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J 


S B 
BROWN LEGHORNS, 
W. F. B. SPANISH, G. 
‘S. HAMBURGS,—all 
pure bred. Eggs. $1.00 per sitting. 

R. HADDOCK, Wilmington, Del. 


EGGS for HATCHING. 


From choice L. Brahmas, P. Rocks, B. Leghorns, G. 
Polish and B. B. Red and S. Duck-wing Game Bantams. 
$1.50 per 13. J. SATTERTHWAITE, Jr., 
Jenkintown, Mont. Co., Pa. 


Y "cy 
EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! 
of W. C. BLACK, W. C. W., Golden and Silver Polish, 
Plain and Bearded, White, Brown, Black and Spangled 
Leghorn, LIght Brahmas, White, Black and Partridge 
Cochin, Bantams, and Game of all varieties. Plymouth 
Rocks and Houdans at $2 per 15. Ducks, Geese and Turkey 
Eggs reasonable. Send Postal for wants. 

S. ROE, Jr., Wappingers Falls, N. Y¥. 


EGGS ree HATCHING. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK? and LIGHT BRAHMAS, $1.50 
for 13. IMP. BLACK TURKEYS, $5 for 13. Carefully 
packed at express. Having at much expense lately renew- 
ed my P. R.’s from V. C. Gilman’s and F. H. Corbin’s, and 
L. B.’s from G.S8. Josselyn’s and other strains, I deem them 
good as can be got. F. C. BIDDLE, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


Thousands of Chickens! 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS, HOUDANS, BROWN LEGHORNS, 
DOM. LEGHORNS, GOLDEN PENCILLED HAMBURGS, 
BLACK HAMBURGS and PEKIN DUCKS. Leghorn 
eggs $1.50 per doz., or 2 doz. for $2.00, All other kinds, $2. 
per doz., or 2 doz, for $3. Send your orders in good time. 
Send P. O. Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 

Dr. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
—Surplus fowls all sold. 


THE FARMER’S FOWL! 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Are hardy, handsome; good table and market fowls; 
good setters and mothers; splendid layers. A general pur- 
pose breed. JUST WHAT FARMERS WANT. 

HATCHING EGGS from choice selected fowls of 
the finest strains. $1.50 for 13; 50 or more, 10 cents each. 
Circulars free. B. R. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


POULTRY and PIGEONS. 


c E. L. HAYWARD, 
Peterboro, N. H., 

Breeder and Importer nearly all kinds of TURKEYS 
GEESE, DUCKS, PHEASANTS, Etc. A splendid stock of 
BRONZE TURKEYS, TOULOUSE, EMBDEN and SE- 
BASTOPOL GEESE, PEKIN and ROUEN DUCKS and 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Is receiving stock from Europe 
monthly. Among the varieties ately imported are Langs- 
hans. Buff Polish, Minorcas, Pekin Bantams, Japanese 
Bantams, Golden Pheasants, Silver Pheasants, Ring-neck 
Pheasants, Albino Pheasants and other kinds. 

Mr. Hayward has the largest variety of Fancy Poultry 
and Pigeons in America, and has won more premiums 
than any other breeder in America, in the past three years. 
If you are in want of any kind of Poultry, Pigeons or eggs 
for hatching, please send stamp for list of 200 varieties, for 
sale by Mr. Hayward. eS 

' ‘ 
Potltry Ailments and Diseases, 
Are quite prevalent. To avoid 
mdloss from these sources use 
—Dickie’s Poultry Remedies— 


POULTRY POWDER 
AND 
GAPE CURE. 


These goods are sold by Whole- 
sale Druggists in Philadelphia 
and elsewhere. Ask for them. 
I will send trial pack of 


+e either by mail, oe ‘or 
c 25 CENTS. 
DR. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’ S DEPARTMENT. 


Do not be afraid to send money by mail ; 
there is little risk ot its going astray. 





PERSONS in remitting subscriptions will please 
state whether they are new or old subscribers. 

WHERE subscribers, on remitting for the FARM 
JOURNAL, cannot obtain currency, they may send 
us postage stamps. They can always be obtained 
at the nearest post-office. 

SoME thoughtful subscriber writes us to 
‘please hereafter send my paper to Burlington 
P.O.” This is a simple request and we ought 
not, perhaps, to hesitate a moment about com- 
plying with it. But we do hesitate. In fact we 
must decline to send his paper to Burlington. 
Had our T. S. (thoughtful subscriber,) given the 
name of his former post-office, or even had signed 
his letter, without naming his post-office, so we 
might have found his name among ten thousand 
other names on our list, after a few hours search, 
we should gladly comply with his request, but 
he did neither, and so we refuse to accommodate 
him. No, indeed, we shall send the paper straight 
ahead to the old pluce, with our accustomed 
regularity. MORAL: In writing to us always 
sign the name and give the post-office address, 
and if a change is desired give name e of both new 
and old office. 





FLOWER SEEDS.—A subscriber may select 
flower seeds from Vick’s cagalogue to the amount 
of $1.00 (in packets) and send the order to us. 
We will send the seeds and advance the sub- 
scription to the FARM JOURNAL one year. Send 
for the catalogue, free. It is scarcely necessary 
for us to say that Vick’s seeds are as true and 
good as any to be found in the United States. 





A $2.00 LIBRARY. 


For two dollars we will send by mail, prepaid, 
Macleod of Dare, Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, 
John Halifax, A Letter on Corpulence, Woman’s 
Kingdom, The Dead Secret, The Wandering Heir, 
A Brave Lady, Daniel Deronda, Middlemarch, 
Felix Holt, A Noble Life, andthe FARM JOURNAL 
one year. Or, we will send the first six named, 
or the last four, for $1.00, and include the FARM 
JOURNAL one year. Clear print and good paper. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 


he *‘ CLIMAX’ PLOW and CULTIVATOR 
Combined. The best and cheapest corn and potato 
tender in the world. Send for illustrated circular, tes- 
timonials and an -list. Address 
HOM. AS PEPPLER, Hightstow n, N. J. 


The “Conrad Lower” rari Wag 


Light of SEets, 
agen | built, of 
he best mate terial, 


om res bp 
the quality of m 
work is ie of my 
tained,farmers will fj 
note a decided re- 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celebra- 
ted wagons. Each 
wagon will ve fur- — ; 
nished with side 
and rear locks, shifting tongue, ‘* thimble-skein,” or wood 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. These wagons are admirably 
adapted to all farm work and road hauling, and give ab- 
solute satisfaction to every farmer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is — atan pe: get the Best. 
Call on or address DWAR D NEAL. 

13 miles North (uname oy CONRAD LOWER,) 

of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co., Penna 
aay Market wagons made at moderate prices. 





Pennock’s Patent Road Machine, 


Guaranteed to keep the roads twice as good at half 





the present cost. SAM’L PENNOCK, IrHaca,N. Y. 


The Farm av ournal. 











BLATCHLEY’S: 
PUMPS! 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Standard Pump 


f For Wells 10 to %5 Feet Deep. 


© New Pree List Jan 11979 


Address Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, 
440 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTTER-WORKER. 


The most effective, sim- 
ple and convenient yet in- 
vented. Works 30 lbs. 
in less than 5 minutes, } 
thoroughly working out }/ 
buttermilk and mixin 









in the salt. AGENTS || 
WANTED. Send for | || 
panes 


A, H. REID, GN. Eighteenth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
More and Better 
mry 
BUTTER 
With Less Labor. 


The best ‘ Gilt-edged ” 
butter can only be made 
from sweet cream, which 
can be procured free from 
| objectionable odors by the 
ii Cooley System. Will raise 
all the cream inside of 12 
hours, leaving pure sweet 
: ‘ milk for making cheese, 
feeding c calves, e Send for circular, Address 
JOS E PH PYLE, Agent, West Grove, Pa. 


P.EMBREE, 
BUTTER DAIRY Implement 





Works, 


West CHESTER, 


PENNA. 





Send for circular. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES 
—WITH— 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 
In connexion with the FARM JOURNAL we 
receive subscriptions for any magazine or news- 
paper in the United States at the Publisher’s 
price or less. We present below both the 
publishers’ prices and our own, of a large num- 
ber of the leading magazines and papers. The 
reader will note that we include the FARM 
JOURNAL for one year in every instance, at the 
price given in the right-hand column, and that 

postage on both publications is prepaid. 


Publisher’s Price Our Price 
for the paper for BOTH 
named. 





papers. 


American Agriculturist,  - - 1.50 1.60 
American Bee Journal. : - i 1.60 
Amer. Milliner and Dremmeker, 1.50 1.60 
Arthur’s Magazine, - - 2.25 2.25 
American Naturalist, - - - 4.00 3.60 
Atlantic Monthly, - - - 4.00 3.80 
Appleton’s Journal, - 3.00 2.85 
Amer. Poultry Yard (weekly, ) - 1.50 1.60 
American Rural Home, - - 1.50 1.85 
Babyland, (new subs.) - - 50 .90 
Baltimore American, (weekly,) - 1.50 1.60 
Bee-keeper’s Magazine, - 1.50 1.60 
Brainard’s Musical World, - 1.50 1.60 
Burlington Hawkeye, - - 2.00 1.85 
Chicago Tribune, - - 1.50 1.70 
Christian at Work, New Y ork, - 3.00 2.60 
Christian Union, - 3.00 3.00 
Cincinnati Inquirer, (weekly,) 1.15 1.60 
Cincinnati Weekly Times, - 1.50 1.60 


te 








Country ee, - - 


- $2.50 $2.60 

Danbury News, - : . - 2.10 2.20 

Demorest’s Magazine, - 3.00 2.60 

Episcopal Recorder, (Phila. ) 3.00 2.60 

Firesi e Companion, - : - 3.00 2.85 

Forney,s Progress, - 5.00 4.60 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 

pene, (weekly) 4.00 3.60 

nb Chimney Corner, 4.00 3.60 

“ Budget of Fun, - 1.50 1.60 

Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, - - 1.00 1.15 

Gardeners’ Monthly =. 2.10 2.00 

Germantown Tele raph, (new) - 2.50 2.60 

Godey’s Lady Book, 2.00 2.10 

Globe- + Heme ery (weekly) - - 1.50 1.70 


Harper’s Magazine, Bazar and 


Weekly, each, - - 4.00 3.85 
Health Re ormer, Battle Creek, 1.00 1.20 
Home Journal, - - - 2.00 2.10 
Home Circle, (Boston, ) - 2.00 1.60 
Illus. Christian Weekly, (new sub. ) 2.50 2.70 
Independent, (with premium) - 3.00 3,10 
Journal of Chemistry, (new subs.) 1.00 1.25 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet,(with prem.)1.30 1.60 
Laws of Life, (Danville, ) - 1.50 1.60 
Lippincott’s ‘Magazine, - - 4.00 3.60 
Littell’s Living Age, - - 8.00 7.35 
Maryland Farmer, - - 1.00 1.35 
Medical Times, (Phila. p= 4.00 3.60 
Methodist, - - 2.20 2.30 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 2.00 2.35 
Mother’s Magazine, - 1.50 1.60 
National Baptist, (Phila. )- - 2.50 2.85 
New York Daily Graphic, - 12.00 9.60 

iy Graphie, (S aturdays) 2.50 2.35 

“ Herald, (weekly) 1.00 1.50 

ae Medical Journal, 4.90 3.60 

= Observer, (new subs.) 3.15 2.75 

se Times, (weekly) 1.00 1.50 

ie Tribune, Ss 2.00 1.95 

“s W eekly’ Witness, 1.50 1.80 

a Weekly Werks, 1.00 1.50 
Nursery, - - 1.50 1.70 
Penna. School Journal, - - 1.60 1.70 
Penn Monthly, - -- + 3.00 2.85 
Peterson’s Magazine, - - - 2.00 2.10 
Phila. Daily Record, (lyear) - 3.00 3.10 

«(six mos.) - 1.50 1.85 

si ‘* Press, (six mos.) - 4.40 4.50 
“Weekly Press, - 2.00 1.85 

* “Times, - 2.00 1.85 
Popular Science Monthly, - 5.00 4.60 
Poultry World, - - - - 1.25 1.35 
Prairie Farmer, : . 2.00 2.10 
Saturday Evening Fest, 2.00 1.85 
Saturday Night, : - 3.00 2.85 
Scientific American, - - - 3.20 3.16 

ye Supplement, 5.00 4.60 
The Household, - - . - 1.10 1.35 
Scientific Farmer, - - - 1.00 1.30 
Scribner’s Magazine, - - - 4.00 3.80 
Springfield Republican, (weekly, ) 2.00 2.10 
St. Nicholas, - 3.00 3.00 
Toledo Blade, : F - 2.00 2.10 
Vick’s Floral Magazine, - - 1.25 1.45 
Wallace’s Monthly, - - - 3.00 3.10 
Waverly Magazine, - - - 5.00 3.60 
Western Rural, : - - 2.00 2.00 
Wide Awake, - 2.00 2.10 
Wilkes’ Spirit of ‘the Times, - 5.00 5.10 
Woman’s Journal,” - - 2.50 2.35 
Youth’s s Companion, (new subs. ) 1.75 1.85 


This is only a partial list. We will furnish any 
other leading publication at corresponding rates. 
Where two or more papers are wanted we offer 
special reductions. Write for terms of any not 
on the list. g@-Subscribers, in remitting, will 
do us a great favor by stating whether it is a 
NEW subscription or a RENEWAL. Address all . 
communications to 

WILMER ATHINSON, 
Publisher, FARM JOURNAL. 


—————— 


BOOKS BY MAIL 


AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 


We furnish by mail, prepaid, to any post-office 
in the United States, books of every description, 
at publisher’s prices, and where the order amounts 
to $2.00 or upwards, we include the FARM JouR- 
NAL one year free. Write for price of any book. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


Tue Farm JourNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor is performed by ourselves; we do not dump a mass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

All communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plan. ‘Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want CREAM,—send the 8KIM-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, Facts, FACTS. 

Adhering strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
as much useful information as most of the high priced 
papers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 1879. 


“Against storms of popular fury; against frenzied mad- 
ness that seeks collision with established order; against 
theories of administration that have drenched other lands 
in blood ; against the spirit of anarchy that would sweep 
away the landmarks and safeguards of Christian society 
and Republican Government, the farmers of the United 
States will stand as the shield and the bulwark, themselves 
the willing subjects of law, and, therefore, its safest and 
strongest administrators.” 





Beet Sugar—The Delaware Experiment. 





A number of the best business men of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, have formed a company for 
the manufacture of sugar from beets. They 
have imported seed from Germany of a variety 
that proved last year to be best for Delaware 
soil, and now offer it at about cost to the farmers 
of the state. They have also issued a circular 
giving directions for growing the beets, and they 
agree to purchase all the beets grown, under 
prescribed rules, from their seed, which they 
will convert into raw sugar at their factory to be 
established in Wilmington. As the little State 
of Delaware consumes a half million dollars 
worth of sugar annually, the importance of an 
enterprise that promises to save that amount of 
cash, by the production of sugar at home, is too 
obvious for explanation or remark. We shall 
watch the progress of the undertaking with 
interest and from the character of the men en- 
gaged in it, we shall expect a thorough demon- 
stration of the fact that we asa nation must quit 
spending our money for foreign sugar, or that we 
can buy sugar cheaper than we can produce it. 
It will be a satisfaction to have the matter 
settled, definitely. 





Chinese Immigration. 


Set us down in favor of any reasonable legisla- 
tion that shall stop Chinese immigration short 
off. Nor do we care whether the Chinese come 
from Europe, Africa or Asia. While America is 
the “‘ Home of the Free,’’ we desire that it shall 
also be the dwelling-place of the virtuous and 
intelligent, now and forever. The great issue of 
the future is to be whether or not America is the 
dumping ground of the riff-raff and rubbish of 
the Old World; and in that contest we shall be 
found on the right side. Open doors to the right 
sort of immigrants, but bolts and locks against 
vice or heathenism. 





GARDENING is taught in primary and elemen- 
tary schools in France; and ought to be here. 





The Farm Journal. 


GEORGE SHARPLESS endorses our recent ar- 
ticle on mules. Why, of course. 


IF SOME farmers used their muscles less and 
their brains more they would be better off. To 
misdirected labor is due many a failure. 





WE SHOULD like to know which cows give 
blue milk. We shall recommend their extinc- 
tion. A good deal of their product is sold to the 
housekeepers of Philadelphia. 





“ WHY DON’T we make the FARM JOURNALAa 
weekly ?” The guest that comes too often wears 
his welcome out. In becoming a weekly we 
might also become weakly. Not yet. 





Dos farming pay? Yes! better than nine- 
tenths of the employments in which the human 
family engage. Let the farmer keep out of debt, 
be sober and industrious, and he may always sit 
at a well-filled table, have provender in the barn, 
and snap his finger at the sheriff. 





ARE we not to have the State Fair next fall in 
Fairmount Park ? Itcannot beheld in Machinery 
Hall, because that is being torn down, but why 
cannot it be held in the Main Building? We 
know of no good reason why it cannot. Come, 
gentlemen in authority, let us have the Exhibi- 
tion where, alone, it can be a grand success. 





A DAY’s jaunt through Chester County, early 
last month, revealed the fact that a good many 
farmers had turned out their sheep and cows to 
pasture. Admitting that this was done upon the 
fields set apart for corn, the coming season, it 
yet is a sure evidence of a poor farmer. The day 
was a cold one and the animals were shivering 
away all the good that the grass roots could 
possibly do them. 





**T hope you will not fall into the general cus- 
tom of agricultural journals and become devoted 
to the interest of blooded stock breeders and the 
propagators of fancy chickens. We want to hear 
from money-making farmers, not from citizens 
who have farming on the brain and after a few 
years return to the city poorer, wiser and less 
conceited. It is this class who do a large share of 
our agricultural writing in our leading journals.” 

The above is sensible advice and we expect to 
follow it. While breeders of blooded stock and 
poultry find it to their interest to advertise in our 
paper because of its immense circulation among 
the best farmers of the land, we shall draw the 
line clearly and distinctly between our duty to 
them and to our farmer readers ; acknowledging 
that with the latter our chief obligations rest. 
Honorable advertisers can buy advertising space 
at twenty cents a line per month but none of 
them are rich enough to purchase a single line of 
editorial puffing. Whatever is commended in 
these columns, in our judgment, deserves it. 








“‘Two applications of Paris green are gener- 
ally enough in a season, but some apply after 
every shower.” 

The above item is misleading. Paris green 
should be applied when needed to destroy the 
bugs without regard to the number of applica- 
tions. Much labor and material is wasted by 
going over potato fields and scattering the poison 
indiscriminately over all the plants, whether 
they contain bugs or not. Gumption counts in 
this matter. Wherever anest of eggs has hatched 
out there should be cast a well directed spray of 
poison, and the patch should all be gone over as 
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often as needed, with the view of reaching the 
broods when but a day or two old, and before 
they scatter much. Kill the cubs and there will 
be no big bears. 


SoME of our zealous contemporaries call upon 
their farmer readers to “sign nothing ” lest they 
be swindled. While it is true that impostors do 
go about the country and prey upon the un- 
sophisticated, we think our readers, at least, 
may be permitted to “sign” whatever they 
please. An occasional check, in the settlement 
of a long standing account, it will do no harm to 
sign occasionally, and they may also subscribe 
their names to deeds and wills, and even to 
promissory notes if occasion demands. Our 
readers will please sign anything their judgment 
dictates and even a request to continue the FARM 
JOURNAL another year, if signed legibly, and 
once a year, will give us no offence. 


Soon the season will be here for the farmer’s 
wife to go forth daily in search of chips and corn- 
cobs to build her fires with. The men will be so 
busy in the fields that there will be found no 
time to cut wood and the wood-shed will be 
empty. Happy are the good wives who read the 
FARM JOURNAL, for they all possess husbands 
and sons who take good care to have a pile of 
firewood made ready during the winter large 
enough to lastallsummer. Avaunt, ye naughty 
men, who compel your wives and mothers to 
forage for firewood when they ought to be tak- 
ing naps on summer afternoons ! 


““ARTICHOKES are a great help to the farmer 
in the way of saving corn in winter, and so very 
productive and easily raised that it is a great 
wonder they are not more generally cultivated.” 

What folly is this! A leading newspaper whose 
agricultural department is usually excellent, 
gives place to the above item; yet the nineteenth 
century has but about twenty years to run. 
Artichokes are of about as much use on an 
American farm as Ox-eye daisy, Jamestown 
weed, or perhaps—prickly comfrey. 


Now THAT the season for setting out orchards, 
shade trees and small fruits, is pretty well over, 
lots of people will print articles telling exactly 
how such work should be done. They will also 
give minute instructions upon canning peaches, 
making sausages, and filling ice houses. So 
they will. 





TOPICS IN SEASON. 
The Farm, 

Salt or lime, thrown on the tails of cut-worms, 
won’t savethecorn. Go over the field and crush 
the worms to death. 

Plant a patch of corn now for green fodder, 
to be cut in late summer when pastures are short. 
Plant in rows and cultivate. 

Go to the iron store and buy half-inch iron 
for that lightning-rod; the lightning-rod man 
will charge you fully double what he ought. The 
blacksmith will wield the pieces together and 
you will have a good rod at little cost. 

We hope to have the views of many practical 
farmers on the best time to cut hay and grain, 
for publication next month, with notes on hay- 
making and grain harvesting. We intend also 
to consider the methods of making good butter, 
and on these topics we would like to hear from 
our practical readers. We shall also summarize 
the important points in bread-making from the 
two extended articles in the April and May 
numbers. 

Al fine farmer up in Schuylkill county writes 
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us to buy him some Mercer potatoes. He says: 
“T would like to give the excellent old Mercers 
atrial again, as that variety was never surpassed 
for quality.” We called upon Landreth, Buist 
and Dreer in vain for them. They seem to be 
among the things that were. 

Those who let the waste from their kitchen 
sinks lie on the surface of the ground and in 
proximity to their wells, may expect to have 
typhoid fever next fall and die. If they escape 
they may well claim to have been saved by the 
special favor of Providence. Carry thesink water 
through a good drain, at least fifty feet away from 
the well into a reservoir, and there, by the use of 
sods, convert it into a fertilizer that will 
be"worth in one year all that the drain 
and labor costs, and leave a balance to 
the credit of a new silk dress ora butter- 
worker for your wife. Believe us. ' 


Last year, on the East Experimental 
Farm, Golden and Hungarian millet 
were sown in equal plots on May 22d, at 
the rate of three-fourths bushel per acre. 
The latter was cut on August 10th; the 
former on August 19th. The Hungarian 
yielded 3824 pounds per acre ; the Golden 
6831 pounds per acre. Yet the latter is 
a@ very coarse growing plant, and like 
the Pearl is probably two coarse to be * 
useful. The former is good for feeding 


cut green, when it begins to blossom; and good 


for hay if cut when the*heads are half grown; 
not otherwise. 

We have these points from Mr. French, senior 
of the firm of French, Richards & Co., of this city: 
Two pounds of Paris green is the right quantity 
for one barrel of plaster ; that the plaster should 
be ground extra fine; that the plaster is worth to 
the crop of potatoes the labor of applying it; that 
no substance is as good as plaster to mix the green 
with ; that no known substance contains as much 
poisoning power for the money—as regards the 
potato beetle—as Paris green. Mr. French is a 
chemist as well as a farmer. He grows about a 
hundred acres of potatoes a season, and has tried 
numerous experiments in fighting the bugs. 

The Lawn. 

We guess William T. Smedley is right. He 
says a corn-knife is the best tool for trim- 
ming any kind of a hedge. A piece of an old 
scythe, a foot long, with a handle like a corn- 
knife handle, is just about right as a trimmer, and 
is cheap enough. Keep the blade sharp and trim 
when the branches are tender. Samuel C. Moon 
says, in regard to evergreen hedges, that “ the 
best time to trim is in the spring, just about the 
time they are starting to grow or soon after they 
have started, from May 1st to 20th. If not done 
then the next best time is after they have com- 
pleted their growth, or about August Ist.” 

We have had considerable experience with 
lawn mowers and know something of the merit 
of the different makes. Hence we speak with 
freedom in expressing the opinion that the Phila- 
delphia mower excels all others. It is a little 
gem, doing its work admirably, wearing well, 
and requiring but little power to push it over 
the lawn. Every owner of a nice lawn, who can 
afford it, should certainly have a lawn mower. 
It will give a place an air of beauty that nothing 
else will, by its weekly clipping of the grass. 
The prices range from $14 to $26, according to 
width of cut. 

Foliage beds are not very expensive nor hard 
to manage. A handsome one is made with Gol- 
den Coleus in the centre, then Achyranthus Lin- 

enii, then a row of Golden Pyrethrum, edged 

















with variegated alyssum. Mountain of Snow 
geranium is a good bedding geranium. Most 

“charming would be a bed made with Gen. Grant 
geranium in the centre; then a circle of Dusty 
Miller alternating with Iresine Lindenii, and an 
outer circle of Alternanthera. 

HTave few flower beds but have those nice; 
few walks and those well cared for; and trim 
the grass frequently. 

The Truck Garden. 

Strawberries can be made to yield 175 bush- 
els to the acre. 

Young grape vines should not be allowed to 
bear fruit. It hurts them. 





THE PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER, 


Cabbage should not be grown on ground oc- 
cupied the year before with turnips, nor should 
turnips follow cabbage. 

Contracts have been made to supply toma- 
toes at factories in Harford county, Md., at from 
15 to 20 cents per bushel. 

Will lima beans climb the pole better if all 
are planted on one side of the pole? That is 
what we should like to know. 

Plant Champion of England peas. Sow every 
two or three weeks for a succession to July 4th; 
in June plant deeper than in May. 

Get in that patch of Triumph sugar corn at 
once. Then in two weeks‘plant Stowell’s, and a 
patch every two weeks up to July 4th. 

Sometimes raspberry plants blight. When 
the disease, which is contagious, is first seen nip 
itin thebud by destroying every sign of it in the 
patch. ; 

Radish seed, sown thickly with melon and 
cucumber seed, will protect the latter from the 
striped bug. Major Freas says so. The bug 
prefers to eat the radish plants. 

4 common cultivator, with three cultivator 
teeth towards the center, and two or three com- 
mon drag harrow teeth on each side, makes & 
capital implement for a truck garden, especially 
to work between strawberry rows. 

4. V. Jones, of Le Roy, N. Y., sends us some 
strawberry plants packed in dirt, with roots un- 
disturbed. If all plants sent out were thus packed 
there would be far fewer complaints among 
buyers of plants that they do not grow. Mr. 
Jones has a system of his own for growing plants 
for distant shipment. 

Hellebore, dusted upon currant bushes, will 
destroy the currant worm. It may require two 
or three applications in a season. There is noth- 
ing better. 

E. L. T.asks for information about the Planet, 
Jr., horse hoe ; whether it is a good implement. 
We refer E. L, T. to the advertisement on the 
last page. We believe the hoe is a “ good thing.” 
But make a personal examination and ascertain 
for yourself; that is the best way. 

The strong suspicion that has existed in 








our mind for some time, that the merit of the 
squash as an article of food in this part of the 
country is not properly appreciated, is fully con- 
firmed by our observing and intelligent friend, 
W..G. Burke, of Delaware county, Pa. Mr. 
Burke, in a letter, tells us all about the squash, 
He says it is a delicious and wholesome vegeta- 
ble, but there are numerous varieties not all 
equally good. The anxiety to get vegetables 
early leads the majority of farmers to plant the 


scalloped or Patty-pan varieties only, yet earli-” 


ness is the only advantage they possess. The 
finer kinds only should be cultivated, and these 
should be kept remote from poor kinds, as grow- 
ing in proximity they mix badly. A small, early 
crook-neck may be had almost as early as the 
inferior kinds. Other crook-necked squashes of 
a larger size are in season all the summer, and 
in the autumn the Turban squash is in season. 
In the winter tlre excellent Hubbard squash and 
some other desirable kinds may be had. A small, 
but most delicious kind, called the Cocoanut 
squash is rarely seen, perhaps because it takes 
much room to run and a long season to grow. 
This kind will keep into winter and like many 
of the winter kinds needs no straining to elimi- 
nate superfluous waters. Mr. Burke also points 
out errors in cooking this vegetable, errors that 
account for its slow growth in public favor. 
When the proper time comes we will touch upon 
this point; in the meantime let our readers set 
out a bed of the better kinds so as to be prepared 
to enjoy the excellence of this neglected article 
of food, next fall and winter. 


We present a likeness herewith of the mis- 
chievous rascal—white grub—that is in the habit 
of eating off the roots of 
strawberry plants; also that 
of the parent fraud—May- 
bug—called by some Cock- 
chafer. The Maybug ap- 
pears in May, and lays its 
eggs, which in time develop / 
the grub, to prey upon the 
patch and patience of the 
strawberry grower. It is 





the newly planted patch that is disturbed, the 
grub eating the roots all off so that the plants wilt 
and die. 


Digging up the grub and killing him 
after the plant is dead affords 
only a grim satisfaction ; it does 
not restore the plants. Purdy, 
a Western New York fruit 
grower, recommends pouring 
water impregnated with tar, 
kerosene or Paris Green around 
the plants, (when not in bear- 
ing). Another plan is to tar 
: the inside of a barrel, set a 
light inside of it and leave it stand at nights in 
the patch; this to trap and destroy the bugs. 
This will also serve to destroy other insect pests 
of the garden. Strawberries should never be 
planted in an old sod. 


The Orchard. 

“Be sure to tell folks in next month’s JouR- 
NAL to trim their apple trees whilst in full bloom, 
if they have not yet trimmed them, as it is a 
much better time than in the fall. It will do to 
graft this year as late as the fifth of the month 
(May).” So writes I. E.,a successful fruit grower 
of Bucks county, Pa. 

Vo farmer need expect to gather fruit many 
seasons without manuring the orchard well. This 
point is often overlooked. Every third year a 
good coat of barn-yard manure should be applied ; 
bone dust and ashes are excellent. In western 
New York it is the habit to feed fruit trees well, 
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here we starve them, and the result is New York 
supplies our great markets with fruit when we 
ought to do itourselves. Several times a year we 
unfold to our readers the great secret of large fruit 
crops—manure, manure, manure! and we shall 
keep on in that lineif it takes a lifetime. Apples 
at three dollars a barrel and pears at six, are 
more profitable than milk at two cents a quart, 
butter at twenty cents a pound, or corn at fifty 
cents a bushel. 

“Wy pian of keeping borers out is to cut them 
out with a knife. I go over my orchard three 
times a year. First, about the Ist of June I go 
over the orchard hunting outall that were missing 
in the fall,and drawa mound of earth around the 
base of the tree about six inches high; this causes 
the moths to lay their eggs above the ground so 
that when the earth is drawn away the eggs or 
worms are easily found. I go over the orchard 
the secdnd time the last of July or the first of Au- 
gust, and the third time the first of October. 

Above is what a Missouri fruit grower tells the 
New York World. Roofing felt wrapped around 
the stem of the tree two inches below the surface 
and six inches above will keep the borers out. 
The job ean bedone now. Soft cow-dungsmeared 
on, or soft-soap, may take the place of the felt but 
are not so good. Beginners in fruit growing 
should understand, that unless they watch and 
conquer the borers, the borers will destroy their 
trees. 

The best fruits to grow for home use are by 
nomeans the ones for the market. Look well to 
your wants before planting. If for home use cer- 
tainly select those sorts that will give the great- 
if for market certainly choose 
the varieties that will bring in the most money. 
Persons of sensibility and culture are not the ones 
who make the greatest show in the world; they 
are retiring and are only appreciated when they 
are thoroughly understood. So with fruit. The 
choice varieties are not found on the street cor- 
ners or inthe markets, but in the amateur’s cellar. 

Xt is a mistake to suppose that peaches can- 
not be grown in Eastern Pennsylvania. Dela- 
wareans and Jerseymen succeed in growing 
peaches because they know how and give the 
trees good culture. A Pennsylvanian plants a 
peach tree and does nothing more than wait for 
the fruit to ripen, while a Peninsula grower will 
nurse it as tenderly as a mother her first-born, 
Hence the one never gets any fruit; the other 
makes the Peach a source of great profit. 

In apple blossom time the bark-lice hatch 
their young. Examine closely, then, the bark 
of young apple and pear trees and see if any of 
this pest can be found. This is the only time 
they can be readily destroyed, and if not de- 
stroyed your orchard will be greatly injured, if 
not ruined. Soap-suds, strong, applied with a 
brush, will do the business for them. 

Our readers can procure a hand book on the 
art of propagation by addressing J. Jenkins, Wi- 
nona, Ohio. Jenkins ought to advertise his work 
in the FARM JOURNAL, but as he does not, and 
his little work appears to be a good thing, we let 
our readers know of it thus, gratuitously. 

Don’t be fooled into the experiment of trying 
new kinds of fruit toa large extent. The varieties 
that bear the fullest in the best orchards within 
five miles of your kitchen door are the kinds to 
plant most largely of. The tree agents’ picture 
books will not do to go by. 


est satisfaction; 


The eggs of the tent caterpillar can now be 
found on the trees and readily destroyed. It is 
much easier to destroy the eggs than to kill the 
caterpillars after they hatch out. They will be 
found in cocoons sticking to the twigs. 

Unless you expect to find time to hoe around 
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newly set fruit trees through the summer months 


give them now a mulch of leaves or straw. A 
few grassy sods, cut into pieces, around each tree, 
would be excellent. 

Although raw bone dust is excellent for fruit 
trees, and perhaps more lasting in its effects than 
ashes, yet, at $40 a ton and ashes at 20 cents a 
bushel the latter is decidedly the cheaper. 

Whatever you do, or leave undone, in the 
orchard, on no account grow therein a crop of 
grain. To ripen rye, oats or wheat among young 
trees is to almost destroy their vitality. | 

Too late now, to talkabout varieties. During 
the last year we have given lists that farmers 
should have consulted before planting. 

Peach growing in Georgia, for early north- 
ern markets, is profitable, and many are engaging 
in it. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADV ERTISERS like to know whitish paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


VERY READER OF THIS SPICY AND VALUABLE 
little Journal should have at least One Dozen of 
Cumberland Triumph Strawberries, direct 
from Originator, only 30 cents by mail, or 100 for 
$1.00 per express. AMOS MILLER, 
Lock Box 8, Carlisle, Pa. 


LOWER, VEGETABLE PLANTS AND TREES—Te 
introduce my stock I will send by mailasample dollar 
collection, containing 4 kinds Fuchsias, 4 Coleus, 2 Gera- 
niums, 2 Verbenas and 2 Roses. ( ‘atalogues free. 
E. D. DARLINGTON, Doylestewn, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Q ELECTED SEED POTATOES—PURE VERMONT 
3 Stock. EARLY ROSE. EXTRA EARLY VERMONT, 
SNOW-FLAKE, EARLY DURHAM, BROWNELL’S 
BEAUTY. RELIABLE GARDEN, FIELDand FLOWER 
SEEDS of all the best varieties. Send for Price List. 

C. B. ROGERS, Seedman, 


133 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 


invented at last! 
A PERFECT TRIUMPH, 
~ gp oe a want long 
berry raisers. 
Send your name and 
address on postal for 
price-list, &c. Discount 
to the trade. Address 
. SILVER, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘LOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD — 
SEED, WHOLESALE AND RETA 
_C. B. ROGERS, 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TOBACCO SEEDS. 


All kinds, foreign or domestic. All prices and any quan- 
tity, with rules for garden or field culture, by mail. 
J. HEISLEY, Freehold, N 
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Brandywine Nursery 


First-class Plants. French’s, Cumberland Triumph, 
Kentucky, Sharpless, and other Strawberries. 1-year-old 
CC Asparagus. 1 and 2-year-old Osage, Rhubarb, Currants, 
Kittatiny, and Wilson Blackberries. Pride of Hudson, 
Herstine, Bristol, Branywine, Highland Hardy, and other 
Raspberries, Grape Vines, Fruit and Shade Trees, and 
Evergreens. Send for prices and four liberal 
offers to F.C. BIDDLE. Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EV ER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautifal Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $F; 
26 for $4; 35 for $53 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
4a Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture — 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


JAIBVIEW NURSERIES. Established 1839. 
50,000 Shade and Evergreen Trees. 75 acres in choice 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vines and Plants, Peach 
Trees, Osage Oranges, &e. Small Fruits a specialty. Price- 
list | free. PE RKINS, -Moorestown, New Jerse “2 


We will send by mail, 
postpaid, and guarantee 
their safe arrival, 24 
Beautiful Plants, Flow- 


ering Bulbs, &c.; 12 on 50 ets. Choice Strawberry 
Plants, Seeds, &e., almost Given Away. 
Also ‘High-class "Poultry in varieiy, Send for prices and 
particulars Free to all. ROBERT LEWI Ss, 
Hope Hill Gz ardens, 


[ Name this paper. }* Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


PEARL MILLET 


(THE NEW FODDER ecuslede 


Yields 100 tons green — 16 tons dry per acre 


60c. per pint (by mail, postpaid). 


$1.00 “ quart 
By express, buyer to pay charges, $5 per peck. 
Statement of our experiments with it, and 
instructions for culture, free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK. 


FRUIT TREES. 


SHADE TREES, SMALL FRUITS, ETC. 

APPLE TREES, 25 cts. each ; $14 to $16 per 100. 

PEAR TREES, extra size, 50 cts. each ; 35 per dozen. 

GRAPE-V INES, very fine. 25 to 50 cts. each; $2 to $4 Doz. 

SHADE TREES, 50 ¢ts. to $1.50 each. 

EVERGREENS of all kinds, 25 cents to $1.00. 

OSAGE ORANGE Hedging, $3.50 per 1000; $15 per 5000. 
An immense'stock of Arbor-vite for hedging very cheap. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue, just published. 
WILLIAM H. MOON, 

MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa. 








Glenwood Nurseries. 





GARDEN, FIELD & FLOWER SEEDS. 


Landreths’ Celebrated Garden Seeds. 


GRAIN AND GRASS SEEDS OF THE PUREST QUALITY. 


SEED POTATOES, ONION SETS, ASPARAGUS AND RHUBARB ROOTS. 


FLOWER SEEDS, ANNUAL, BIENN 


IAL and PERENNIAL in Great Variety. 


Tuberose Roots, Gladiolus Roots, Jacobea Lily Roots, Dahlia Roots, &c., Nc. 


GARDEN 


AND FIELD CULTIVATORS, PLOWS, 


GARDEN AND FIELD ROLLERS, - 
CORN MILLS AND CORN SHELLERS, 
CHURNS, BUTTER. WORKERS, BEE-HIVES, 


STEEL GARDEN R: AKES, HOES 
AND SNATHES, 

PRUNING SHEARS, HEDGE SHEARS, 
GRASS EDGING SHEARS, 


SPADES, LAWN MOWERS, 
GRASS HOOKS, 


SCYTHES 


AND SHOV ELS, 


EDGING KNIVES, 


PRUNING anp BUDDING KNIVES, GREENHOUSE SYRINGES, 
GARDEN SYRINGES, PUMPS, &c., &e., &e. 


USEFUL 


AND FANCY DECORATIONS 


FOR LAWNS, GARDENS, PORCHES, &C. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


Between Market and Chestnut Sts., 


21 and 23 South Sixth Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








“Let us gather up the sunbeams 

Lying all around our path; 

Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff. 

Let us find the sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 

With the patient hand removing 
All the briars from our way.” 





HOME TOPICS, No. 25. 
BY FAITH. 


A few days ago, I saw in a Western paper, an 
article on the uses of bags, and wondered in how 
many households their uses were fully appre- 
ciated ; a rag-bag is, I believe, indispensable to 
every family, but it should be used only for rags, 
i, €., pieces too small or too much worn to be 
useful for anything but paper making: being 
right sizable, it is generally hung in the garret, 
making needful a small one down stairs, besides 
eatch-alls for parlor and sitting-room. But a 
rag-bag is only the beginning; white pieces of 
all kinds need a bag to themselves ; colored cot- 
ton pieces another ; white wdolen scraps should 
always have a stout linen bag to keep out 
moths ; silk pieces may go in with either of the 
last two, as they are not often plentiful enough 
to make a separate bag needful; but velvet is 
best put in a box, so that it will not be crushed. 
None of these are suitable receptacles, however, 
for worn-out underclothes, sheets, table cloths, 
etc., and a bag must be provided for them. A 
string bag, to be hung in the most easily reached 
place in the house, and a button bag, will 
complete my list of ‘ every-day” bags, though I 
have found two for buttons better still—-one for 
fancy or handsome ones, the other for common 
kinds, so the best be not lost or defaced by con- 
stant overhauling. There are other little things 
often left placeless, which I would not choose a 
bag for. Bonnet trimmings, as ribbons, laces or 
tulle, are nicely kept in a box or small drawer ; 
small feathers or wings‘can be safe from moths 
in a cigar box; white fringe, gimp, edging and 
embroidery, if made in neat bundles, will do in 
either box or bag. 

It is a good plan to appropriate a shelf in the 
sitting room closet to working materials; the 
work basket need not then be overloaded ; cot- 
ton is always cheaper bought by the dozen spools, 
nor will tape, cord, thread, needles, pins, ete., 
cost so much if bought in quantities, and whole- 
sale purchase will save a vast amount of bother 
to persons living in the country; cotten, sewing- 
silk and the other articles named, in three sep- 
arate boxes, and a fourth for ends of trimmings, 
zephyr, whalebones, skirt braid, shoe strings, 
ete., will furnish such a shelf very nicely. If 
large enough, a part of it may be used for gar- 
ments to be mended, anda small roll of white 
muslin lying with them, will often save a trot 
up stairs to the bag. The recipe book and loose 
recipes, will find a safe place on “ mother’s 
shelf” also, and it will, in fact, be found such a 
very safe place, that a little care will be required 
to prevent its being an “‘ omnium gatherum.” 

Patterns can be kept much more nicely in a 
box or drawer than in a bag, as they can be laid 
in smoothly, without crumpling; one or two of 
those old time bureaus or chests of drawers, are 
very valuable in a house, unless it is unusually 





well supplied with closets, and it is only in 
late years that architects have begun to realize 
the necessity of putting in these last comforts. 
If these various bags and boxes have never 
formed a part of the housekeeping parapherna- 
lia, have them ready, and during house cleaning 
will be a good time to put them into use. I have 
mentioned these as ‘“‘ every day bags ;” I would 
always have besides large linen ones for the 
woolen clothing in summer, and for those car- 
pets which are not to be put down until fall ; 
cedar chests are spoken very highly of as a 
guard against moths, but I have never used 
them, finding the linen bags sufficient, and 
cheaper. 

I have revived, this last winter, a recipe for 
brown bread» which I used to enjoy years ago, 
and find it as good as ever. It is rather late in 
the season to keep up a fire as long as it re- 
quires, but it is good for supper on ironing days. 
One quart sweet milk, one quart meal, one pint 
brown or coarse flour, salt, half a cup of mo- 
lasses, one teaspoonful of soda ; put in a small 
tin kettle and boil four hours. I use my farina 
kettle, but an ordinary kettle and a pan or pot 
of water will answer; I suppose it could be 
steamed. For an occasional dish I know it will 
find favor, and it is very easily made. 

It was suggested to me to write about the little 
irritations of life, but it seems to me that they 
grow bigger by looking at them, and multiply 
by talking them over. Everybody has their own, 
and probably the best plan is to take the advice 
a Southern matron gave to a friend with regard 
to her servants in the days of slavery, ‘‘ Never 
understand more than half you hear, nor notice 
more than one-fourth you see.”’ 





KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 4. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

Any man who takes many newspapers, will 
find himself informed several dozens of times 
in thecourse of a year, that he must make home 
attractive and convenient for his wife and child- 
ren. That he must either build new after 
models laid down in aforesaid papers, or tear 
out and add to the old till it is so modernized 
that his women folks can enjoy all the ease and 
comfort therein that life affords. If he does not 
do this, the insinuations are, that his reputation 
as a good husband is about gone. It is very 
pretty reading. Almost any woman who is 
hampered with an old, inconvenient house, will 
linger longer and more lovingly over it than she 
would over her Bible ; and to be right sure that 
her husband will see it, she will commence to 
talk about, and remark what a capital plan that 
is of So and So’s. He, maybe, can’t quite see 
its beauty. He puts his hand down into his 
pocket and don’t find much there but an empty 
purse, and he feels bewildered. He wants to 
pass for a good husband—most men do, and even 
want to be good, although they often make such 
an awkward fist, getting about it. An idea 
strikes him, his eye brightens, the probJem is 
solved. He will borrow the money, and fix the 
house like a gentleman. His wife will bless him, 
the world will approve, and by and by busi- 
iness will brighten, and then he’ll foot the bills. 
He has a first-class reputation, why not use it ; 
and where can a good name be so efficacious as 
in borrowing money? Woe betides the man 
who reasons thus; and yet such thoughts may 
have passed through the minds of the scores of 
men around, who have built and improved and 
gone beyond their means in their style of living, 
only to end in ruin. It is time for a change in 
the notions of the people. It is time for us to 





know that a husband can be a good one, even in 
a house without modern improvements. A man 
who spends his own honest earnings for the ben- 
efit of his family, is 2 man to admire and ap- 
prove. But he who wants his wife and children 
to dress well, and live in ease at other people’s 
expense, is @ man to be shunned. We wives 
must see to it that we give no encouragement to 
going heyond our means. Ah, but there is the 
trouble. Men seldom tell their wives of their 
embarrassments until the case is hopeless— 
money and credit all gone—then they come to 
us, pinks of penitence, don’t want us to suffer 
for their misdeeds, will make some property 
over to us before their affairs become known, 
then we can still be comfortable —and they will 
stay around and be comfortable too! Thus 
many a woman wakes up to find herself of high- 
est importance in the family, who never before 
had dared to say “boo to a goose.” I wonder 
that so many wives and mothers will permit 
this wrong to creditors. It is ours to share the 
poverty and misfortunes of our husbands, but 
not their dishonor. We have to answer for our 
acts to a higher tribunal than they. If we can 
leave our children no money, we should, at 
least, not rob them of that which is better—an 
honest name. 

In these hard times we must try to live with 
great economy. Let us tell one another of our 
ingenious devices to simplify labor, and make 
even the old house a cheerful, happy place. We 
need advice that it will not cost much to follow. 
I told Frank I intended to write my pieces 
right. That nobody need hesitate to take my 
advice, for I should confine myself to simple 
things. He said: “Do, my adorable; there’s 
where you can show a native talent.” Buta 
thoughtful look overspread his whiskers, and he 
added, “hadn’t you better get a situation on a 
larger paper? The FARM JOURNAL won’t be 
able to crowd in all the ‘ simple things’ you can 
write.” I answered, rather tartly, “if I quit 
talking about you it will hold all the rest.”’ 


Betsy Trotwood Heard From. 
A GOOD WORD FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 

There was one question in your December 
number I would like to say a little about- 
“ Ought children on a farm to have chickens, 
calves, pigs, lambs or colts, to be specially their 
own individual property.” I think it is right 
and proper to give children an interest in such 
things. Children always like to have something 
to call their own and to feel when they are sold 
the money will be theirs to invest as they please. 
It gives them a thought of business and how to 
collect and save their money, and is one of the 
best ways to teach children to think and act for 
themselves. 

The first property that I remember of owning 
was a little runt pig; it was the runt of the litter, 
so it was given to little Betsy. How I tended 
and petted that pig; and how it grew larger than 
any of the rest. I counted the money that it 
would bring a good many times before it was 
sold. How many things I wanted to get with 
that money! One thing I remember I did get 
and that was one year’s subscription to a maga- 
zine; that book was doubly dear to me because 
it was bought with my own money. 

I say by all means give the children some- 
thing to call their own, and see that they give it 
suitable attention, but do not do as I have known 
some parents do, only give them part of the 
money and give that as if it was begrudged them, 
and as if they did not deserve it. That is not the 
way to act towards children. There are so many 
ways for children to invest their money that all 
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children like to have money of theirown. When 
there is a feeble lamb give it to the little girl to 
feed and attend, and you will soon see an interest 
manifested towards that lamb that means busi- 
ness ; how she will watch its growth, and when 
it becomes a sheep and yields profit she looks 
forward to the little fortune she will get. 

By all means give the children an interest in 
the farm and they wil] be all the happier for it, 


and you will be none the poorer. 
Elkton, Md. 


“Care to our salle abi a nail, no doubt, 
While every grin so merrie draws one out.” 

Why is it that she is so afraid of mice? She 
seeks her couch. First, her shoes are placed in 
a chair very close to the head of her bed so as to 
be in easy reaching distance if there should arise 
occasion to hurl them at the head of the mis- 
creant foe. Another weapon is a tooth-brush 
which is placed beneath the pillow, and she falls 
asleep at last with a cake of soap in her right 
hand. In the morning shoes, tooth-brush and 
soap, lie scattered over the floor. A fight has 
taken place and the mouse has been driven from 
the field. She has been know when ammunition 
was exhausted, to stand up in bed and scream 


till assistance and reinforcements arrived. Isn’t 
it queer? 





We show in the engraving another of Starr’s 
beautiful geraniums, ‘(Lady Plymouth.” The 
leaves are bronzy green, fringed with creamy 
white, and rose scented. Sometimes the fringe 
assumes a pinkish tinge, which gives a unique 
appearance to the plant. We are indebted to 
Mr. Starr, (Avondale, Pa.) for the illustration. 

Look at the picture of the Herstine raspberry 
on page 126 with both eyes; then shut one eye 
and look at it with the other. Note how much 
better you can see it with one eye than with 
two. So with paintings, engravings, &c., of 
every kind. Another wrinkle. 

Mf. ¥. J. writes: “‘ We have used a carpet- 
sweeper for some ten or twelve years and think 
it quite indispensable to the comfort of the house- 
keeper.” Mrs. A. finds hers to answer expecta- 
tions. Other correspondents also write in its 
praise. 

How excellent “baker’s bread” is for a 
change! certainly. (That is if we can shut our 
eyes to the fact that the baker kneads it with 
dirty feet, and that he works in a hot place and 
perspires freely.) 

Improvement is the order of the day at 
Wanamaker’s Grand Depot. Customers are 
served with greater promptness than last year, 
and the multitudes throng there as never before. 

It is suggested by a correspondent that tramps, 
before they are fed, be set to pulling weeds from 
the door-yards. Thus they will earn their vic- 
tuals and the weeds be destroyed. A good idea. 

How To Do Things. 

Cover pantry and storeroom shelves with 
paper. 

Rhubarb does not need to be stewed before 
baked in a pie. 

Tumblers that have had milk in them should 
never be put in hot water. 

4 Panama hat should be well scrubbed with 
borax water and bleached in the sun. 

To remove grass stains pour on boiling hot 
water before washing the garment. 

The wery best restorative for defaced var- 
nished furniture is rotten-stone pulverized, and 
rubbed on with linseed oil. 

Instead of fastening loops on towls, make a 
hole in every corner with a sharpened lead pen- 
cil, and button-stitch around it. 
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Stair carpet would wear much longer if four | with one ounce of borax, and three quarts of 


or five thicknesses of newspapers were put over 
the edge of each stair before laying the carpet. 

df lice worry the canary put a hollow stick 
in the cage. Every morning take out the stick 
and destroy the lice that are lodged in it with 
hot water. 

Hams and shoulders may be wrapped in 
newspapers, placed in thick paper flour bags, 
(the bags tightly tied,) and safely hung away for 
the summer. No flies will disturb them. 

In dusting use a soft cloth instead of a brush 
or wing. A clean wing is excellent to wash or 





rinse window glass. Looking glasses are best 
washed and wiped with newspaper. A small 





“LADY PLYMOUTH” GERANIUM. 


paint brush is best to take the dust from the 
crevices of furniture. 

Paper collars may be done up so as to be 
quite presentable and save new ones by washing 
off with a damp cloth, (or even scrubbing with 
a soft brush,) then rub with gum arabic water 
and iron dry. Try it. M. A. 

In ironing, a fourteen-inch collar can be made 
a fifteen-inch one by stretching it lengthwise ; 
and so bosoms are often made unshapen by stretch- 
ing in the wrong place. Thus often the collar is 
made an inch too long and the bosom an inch too 
high under the chin. 

About the only way to get rid of red ants is to 
kill them. This may be done by setting pieces 
of meat, sweet cake, cheese, &c., about the house 
and destroying those that assemble to eat. It 
may take perseverance to accomplish the result 
aimed at, but that will doit. A piece of meat is 
best, for it may be dropped repeatedly into hot 
water and used as a trap many times. 

Eggs packed in dry road dust small end 
down, put in a cool place, will keep fresh until 
the price goes up. Lime, grease or varnish is 
not as good as road dust. We have the most 
positive assurance of this from what we deem 
first-rate authority. Eggs are now fifteen cents 
per doz.; next winter they will be thirty or forty. 


An excellent soap for cleaning paint is made 
by mixing one pound of brown soap shaved fine, 








water; set on the stove where it will dissolve 
but not boil, and use with a soft cloth or piece of 
flannel. It will neither injure the paint, nor the 
hands, and cleans far more expeditiously than 
any other kind. ma. W. 3.2 


Toast, everybody likes it, and it relieves the 
house of dry bread. There is a right and wrong 
way of toasting bread. Cut the bread first, pretty 
thick, then spread out over the stove, turning the 
pieces occasionally. While the pieces are drying 
take one at a time and hold it to the grate; ina 
moment itisdone. The drying of the bread first 
makes the toasting of a large batch quick work. 
Do not wait until you begin to prepare a meal, 
when the stove is cold, to toast the bread, but * 
any time through the day when the fire is good. 
And do not put the bread into the hot milk until 
time to serve. 

Vow, this is the way to bake a shad. We 
know it, because Mr. Walter, of the Delaware, 
Co., (Pa.) Republican, says so: First catch your 
fish, then scale it, remove the gills and draw 
out the inside; wipe with a course napkin; stuff 
with fine bread crumbs, seasoned with cayenne 
pepper and salt, a small bit of onion, chopped 
parsley and a generous lump of butter. Cook 
until done. Garnish the hot plate on which the 
shad is served, with parsley, carrot, and a hard 
boiled egg, and you have the king of fish prop- 
erly prepared for a gentleman’s table. 


If asparagus js a little old and the butts are 
hard cut in two and boil the hard portion twenty 
minutes before putting in the heads; then all 
will be tender. In boiling tie the shoots in a 
bundle with a string for convenience in taking 
up. Take some of the water in which the aspar- 
agus is boiled, add milk and flour, for dressing, 
boil a few minutes, pour over the asparagus, 
and serve. A few pieces of buttered toast laid 
on the dish—which before serving, should be 
hot—are very nice. Eggs, whites and yolks bea- 
ten separately, seasoned and stirred together, 
with a little cream, make a delicious dressing. 
Put in the oven a few minutes, before serving, 
to set the eggs. 


Hygienic Hints. 


“A TEA made of peach leaves is a sure remedy 
for kidney gee: fe 

A tea made of Chestnut leaves, and drank in 
the place of water, will cure the most obstinate 
case of dropsy in a few days. 

A tea made of ripe and dried whortleberries, 
and drank in the place of water, is a sure and 
id cure for a scrofulous difficulty, however 
b 


A plaster made of fresh slaked lime and fresh 
tar, is a sure cure for a cancer, which, with all 
its roots, will soon come out.” 

The above is going the rounds of the news- 
papers and is false. There is probably nota line 
of truth init. It is of a piece with the “‘anti-fat”’ 
humbug that fills the advertising columns of the 
papers, particularly the religious ones. 

CHLORATE OF POTASH, which is a tasteless 
substance looking like rock salt, is the best 
antidote to bad breath. Let a crystal dissolve 
in the mouth frequently through the day. 

A SMART BLOW, with the palm of the hand, 
on a child’s back, just below its neck, will gen- 
erally relieve choking. 

MIX MUSTARD in white of egg instead of water 
if you do not want a blister. And yet the plaster 
will “ draw.” 

THE GOOD DOCTOR used to say ‘Let me see 
your tongue!”” Now he says ‘‘ Let me see your 
cellar.” 

Do NoT change to summer clothing too soon, 
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and “stick to your flannels until they stick to 
you.” 
Modes and Manners. 

UPON introduction at once enter into conver- 
sation. 

Upon leaving a room one bow should in- 
clude all. 

FIFTEEN minutes is long enough to wait for a 
tardy guest. 

A NOTE requires as prompt an answer as a 
spoken question. 

REGRETS in reply to invitations should con- 
tain the reason therefor. 

BONNETS, generally speaking, are larger in 
size. Rough-and-ready straws, braided straws 
and chips in black and mode colors are among 
the materials. 

NEVER, when walking arm in arm with a 
young lady, be continually changing and going 
to the other side because of change of corners. 
It shows too much attention to form. 

As TO muslins, New York Mills is heavy, but 
turns yellow unless carefully laundried, and is 
apt to split in wearing. Wamsutta is regarded 
as the best brand for heavy underclothing, shirts, 
chemises, &e. Fruit of the Loom is lighter and 
cheaper, excellent for night-gowns and shirts. 

BLONDES should shun yellow, while it is the 
color of all others for brunettes. Pale pink and 
blue call for either a clear complexion or a fair 
one. Indeed, aclearcomplexion, colorless rather 
than pale, mated with hair neither light nor 
dark, and dark eyes, can wear anything, except, 
perhaps, pea-green and brilliant yellow. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~ ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 


FARM JOURNAL. 
Send for circulars. 8. C. DECOU. 


Strawberries, Moorestown, Burl. Co., New Jersey. 
TO THE FIRST APPLICANT 


in any town who will send 10 Cents and stamp to my ad- 
dress at Montague, Mich., will receive free instruc- 
tions for building my  Uounbination Fence, porta- 
ble and cheap. J. A. KEYES, Montague, Mich. 


GRAPE-VINES, FRUIT TREES.— 











REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


FOR 1879. Now ready. Contains Brief Direc- 


tions for the Management of the Flower and Vegetable 
Garden and Greenhouse; also Select Lists of Vegetables, 
Flower and Grass Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and every Garden 
requisite. Beautifully illustrated. Send two 3c. stamps 
for postage. 


HENRY A. DREER, Phitadetpnia. Pa. 

This Fertilizer is 
entirely reliable. It - onen nat 
will pay a handsome 
return. It frequently |, 
doubles the yield of } 


Crops when properly 





applied. 


For circulars and price adress 


Walton, Whann& Co. §* 


Wilmington, Del. 


” PERFECT HOTTER COLOR { 


At lowest prices. L. E. BAN 
34 Maiden Lane, Ser York. 








Ground expressly for Farmers’ 


4 
FRENCH \ use. from dry Selected Rock. PRE- 
PARED PLASTER for mix- 
ing with Paris Green. For Sale by 
ton, barrel or bushel. 
SELECTED STRICTLY PURE 
Paris Green. 
) FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO., 
Plaster and Cement Depot, 
PLASTER York Ave. aud Callowhill Sts., 
2 ee . Philadelphia, Pa. : 








has iron 


HIS Grater is first-class in every respect; 
cylinder, iron frame, steel knife, —— concaves, 


and is not surpassed for quantity or quality of work. 








PRICE REDUCED TO $40. 
For catalogue of cider machiney and other information 
valuable to cider-makers, address 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 
Syracuse, New York. 


| lars address 


TIMMERMAN 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 


DRYER & BAKE OVEN 
Over 11,060 in use. 


The BEST in the Market, 
Made entirely of Galvanized Iron 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Circular. Address 


a ZiMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 










Mr. SILAS BETTS, proprietor of 
Bloomfield Cottage ‘arm, Cam- 
den, N. J., says: ‘‘Itis the per- 
fection of a butter-worker.” Mr. 
ZEBEDEE HAINES, at WwW est 
Grove. Ches. Pa., says: ‘It 
works satisfactorily. and I would 
not be without one.’”’ Both gen- 
tleman named above are makers 
of “* Gilt-edge”’ butter. Guaran- 
teed the best machine. If re- 
turned in thirty days money 
refunded. Send for circular. 

Cc [BELS, 
No. 316 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Farmers and Manufacturers 


We have the best Churn Powers, Hay Scales, 
Stancheon Latches, and the strongest and cheapest 
Water Wheel to be found in America. For particu- 

J. MAYNE, 
Gilbertville, Otsego Co.,N. WY. 




















Unparalleled Success of 


The Mail Department for Samples & Supplies 
at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mail. 


SUMMER 


























THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE. 

















Silks, 


Dress 


Goods, 
Shawls, 

















Hosiery, 
Underwear, 


Gloves, 












Zephyrs, 
Fringes, 
Ribbons, 













Notions, 


Cloths, 





Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Grand 
Depot an entire outfit or the smallest article 
in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that is paid to customers who visit 
the establishment In person. 


CRAND DEPOT 


Precision, Promptness and Experience, 
combined with the highest regard for even 
the slightest wishes of those who order, and 
a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 
Department of its kind In America. 










: Ladies’ 


Sults, 











= Men's 
Clothing, 


m@ Shoes, 
Hats, 
Linens, 
Flannels, 
Muslins, 





























Stationery, 





Silverware, 





China, etc, 











THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET STS. 











est styles of Goods, 





about ordering. 


Send a Penny Postal Card, 
what is desired, and by return mail you will 
receive, postage paid, samples of the new- 


lowest city prices, besides full particulars 


eee ee ee 





specifying 





with the widths and 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“Wy TRIM the top of a tree that has been 
transplanted?” In order to preserve the equilib- 
rium between the roots and the branches. The 
difference between two trees planted at the same 
time one of which is pruned and the other not, 
will be this. On the untrimmed tree nearly all 
the eyes will start and will grow about one-half 
an inch and the branches will be covered with 
numerous little tufts of 
leaves but will not make 
any vigorous growth. On 
the tree which had all the 
branches cut back leaving 
only two to four eyes on 
each, these will start and 
make a few strong vigor- 
ous shoots, two, three, or 
sometimes four feet long 
the season that they were 
The later 
that the tree is set out the 


transplanted. 


more necessity there is for 
severe pruning. Many 
transplanted trees die be- 
cause of .the inability of 
the roots to supply sap for 
the whole top, which would 
certainly have lived .if 
three-fourths or more of 
the top had been cut away 
when planted. If this pre- 
caution is judiciously taken 
and the evaporation of sap 
prevented by frequent 
sprinkling with water, most kinds of trees can be 
easily and successfully transplanted when in 
full leaf and vigorous growth, but of course such 
experiments are not generally profitable. 
Morrisville, Pa. 8. C. Moon. 

Eprrork FaRM JOURNAL:—In the February 
number you ask for an explanation of the 
“puzzle” of cream rising much quicker in the 
“Cooley cans” than in open pans, but caution your 
readers, with “‘don’t all speak at once.” Now, if 
the others are not all telling you about it, please 
listen a moment toour view of the matterand use 
it as you think best. We are not much of scien- 
tists, and it is the first idea we have of the 
Cooley system but we like it. 

It seems, the catis being tight enough to ex- 
clude water, would also exclude ‘atmospheric 
pressure. The air inside, above the milk being 
cooled, condenses and settles down with the wa- 
tery part of the milk causing a partial vacuum 
above, into which, the cream being lighter, yet 
not light enough te float upon atmospheric air, 
rises much faster than it could under atmospheric 
pressure. F. SCHREINER. 

Oil Creek, Pa. 

P.S.—Would there not be difficulty in taking 
off the lids ? F.8. 

““T have a few acres and am trying to make a 
living thereon. Being a worn-out printer and a 
novice at my present occupation, I find it an up- 
hill business. In feeding small pigs with slop 
containing wheat bran, I was told not to do it, 
‘it will scour them and kill them; give them 
weak slop and oats.’ I did so. Another old 
farmer says: ‘ You will kill your pigs if you 
continue to feed them that way; oats gives them 
the scurvy—put bran in their slop.’ According 
to the rules laid down by these old, practical 
farmers, my pigs are doomed to death, produced 
by feeding them in accordance with either of 
their directions. I find nearly as much differ- 
ence of opinion among them in relation to sow- 
ing and harvesting grain. Why is it?””—C. P. P. 

The best way for C. P. P. to find out what to 
feed his pigs is to try both methods and see which 
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is the best. But a “worn-out printer” has 
much to learn about farming before he attains 
very conspicuous success in his new calling. 
Experience will be found the best teacher, and 
in time “C. P. P.” will learn to listen to a good 
deal of contradictory advice and to take very 
little. 


THE ACCOMPANYING engraving well illus- 
trates the appearance of the Herstine raspberry 
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nips, or other hoed crop which will not grow tall. 
| As soon as the trees are large enough to bear put 
the orchard in with sod and allow the hogs torun 
in it and eat the imperfect fruit. It is very im- 
portant that all the defective fruit should be re- 
moved in order todestroy the insects which they 
contain. Many farmers find quinces to be a very 
profitable fruit and we believe that those who will 
givethecareful and intelligent culture that they 





as we have had it growing in our own garden. 





THE HERSTINE RASPBERRY. 


While not considered hardy in latitudes above this | 
it is so further south and for home use we think : 
it is hard tobeat. A few years ago it was “all the 
rage,” but newer varieties have entirely usurped 
its place in the nursery catalogues and without 
sufficient reason. The berry is very large and 
the plant exceedingly prolific. There are va- 
rieties better for market, but for home use we 
know of no red raspberry that will give a better 
account of itself than the Herstine. 


THOSE who grow beets for stock may adopt the 
following rules to advantage: 

1. Use stubble land. 

2. Use land of deep and permeable soil. 

3. Plough in the manure deeply, and harrow 
thoroughly. 

4. Use artificial fertilizer in the drill. 

5. Plant thickly, and as early as possible. 

6. Cultivate intensively, i. e., frequently and 
thoroughly. 

7. Harvest as late as the season will allow. 

8. Prevent the roots from wilting after they 
are pulled. 

ALBERT Browy, of Atoka, Indian Territory, 
wishes to know how to get rid of ground moles. 
We note that a correspondent in Vick’s Magazine 
recommends the use of coal oil poured into their 
runs. Water is mixed with the oil—two parts 
water to one of oil. A “Subscriber” in New Jer- 
sey a year ago wrote us that he made a business 
of destroying moles for fifteen years, in England ; 
will he not give his process ? 


M. D., Stanton, New Jersey, makes certain 
inquiries concerning the culture of the quince. 
In response, we givea letter received from Samuel 
C. Moon, of Morrisville, on thesubject: “ Quinces 
should be planted about ten feet apart each way 
or eight by ten feet. For the first three or four 
years, until the trees commence to bear, the 
ground should be kept clean and mellow and 


require, will find them a paying crop. The 
Orange and Rea’s Mam- 
moth are the varieties to 
plant.” 

Soil that is best for corn 
is best for quinces; ashes, 
bone-dust and stable ma- 
nure are best to fertilize 
with. 

J.S. L., has invented a 
machine for applying Paris 
Green to potato vines, and 
asks us if we think there 
would be a demand for it 
among farmers, the cost 
being eight or ten dollars. 
To which we answer that 
we think not. Practical 
farmers generally contrive 
a cheap implement for the 
purpose, say an old fruit 
can with holes punched in 
the bottom. There are 
some high-toned, fancy 
agriculturists, during 
their first year at the farm- 
ing business, who would 
pay that much fora Paris Greener, perhaps. 
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New Champion Reaper. 


Operated by the same marvelous movement which 
has made the NEW CHAMPION MOWERS such a 
wonderful success. 

gay Do not purchase a Reaper or Mower until you have 
examined the NEW CHAMPION. 

Manufactured by Whiteley, Fassler & Kelly, The Cham- 
pion Machine Company, and Warder, Mitchell & Co., 
Springfield, O.; and the Toronto Reaper and Mower Com- 
pany, Toronto, Canada. 


CHALLENGE FEED MILLS. 


Over 15.000 in 
use. 











THEY DO NOT CLOG 
NOR HEAT. 


Grind 60 bushels per 
hour. No other mill 
will do an equal 
amount of work with 
the same power. 

All Feed Mills of 
os similar construction to 

the Challenge are in- 
fringements on the 
patents owned by us. 
A recent decision of 
\ the U. S. Court has 
¢ i= \ affirmed our right to 
= es ie these Patents, and we 
caution all parties against buying Feed Mills that infringe 
on said Patents. 

For Descriptive Circular of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Feed Cutters, Horse Powers, Wood Saws, Steam- 
ers, Pumps, etc., address 

CHALLENGE MILL CoO., Batavia, ILLs. 


Mill Manufactory 
Established 1851. 


Grist Mills 
o 
FRENCH BUHR STONE 


Portable Milis for Farmers, 
Saw Mill Owners, etc. Price 
from $80 up. Complete Mill 
and Sheller $96. A boy can 
grind and keep in order. 
Adapted toany kind of suita- 
ble power. Complete Flouring 
and Corn Mill very cheap. 
NORDYEE & MARMON CO. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


ARBRMS.—DELAWARE FRUIT and GRAIN FARMS 








may be planted with potatoes, beans, cabbage tur- 


at low prices, A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, 0G 
fe. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


An Albany florist is endeavoring to arrange a 
match between a Virginia creeper and a scarlet 
runner. 

‘“‘Good morning, Mr. Brown, you’re first at 
last ; you used to be behind before, but I notice 
you have been getting early of late.” 

WuArT is the difference between theweat her 
and the baby? One never rains but it pours ; 
the other never pains but it roars. 

One of the saddest and most vexatious trials 
that come to asgirl when she marries is that she 
has to discharge her mother and depend upon a 
servant girl. 

MamMA—‘ Look, Regy, at the pretty white 
cow that gives us the nice white milk.” Little 
Boy— “And does the. pretty brown cow give us 
the nice brown coffee, ma?” 

“T have founda new way of driving pigs back 
into the pen when they break out. Take your 
slop bucket—empty slop—and lay down the 
bucket on the side. When the pig gets his head 
inside so he can’t see you, catch him by the legs 
and throw him over the fence.” _F. G. WELCH. 

AN Iowa farmer started to town with a load 
of hay, and thought he would have a smoke, so 
he lit his pipe. He lost his pants by fire and 
everything else except the lynch-pins and the 
tires of the wagon. The team was still on the 
run at last accounts. He says smoking is not 
conducive to health. 

WASH a baby up clean and dress him up real 
pretty, and he will resist all advances with a 
most superlative crossness ; but let him eat mo- 
lasses gingerbread and fool around the coal-hod 
for half an hour, and he will nestle his dear lit- 
tle dirty face close up to your shirt busom, and 

e just the lovingest, cunningest little rascal in 
the world. 

At Yale, long ago, was a student named Dut- 
ton, who was bald. One day, at recitation, 
another student burst out laughing. The tutor 
asked what was the matter. The student made 
an effort to be quiet, but soon there was another 
explosion. The tutor then insisted on knowing 
thecause. The student said: “ A fly kept trying 
to light on Dutton’s head, and he slid off every 
time.” 








ADVERTISEMNETS. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 
ces AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
) IMPERIALS AND CARTE DE VISITE. 


BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
1206 Chestnut Street, Phils adelphia, Pa. 






The Free Government Lands 


And CHEAP RAILROAD LANDS in 
MINNESOTA and DAKOTA, 
along the line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Offer better inducements to settlers than can be 
found anywhere else in the pe States. For in- 
tormation apply to MES B. POWER, 

45 Jackson Street, St. Paul, 54 Gen’l Agent. 


OR SALE.—Fine Farm in Fairfax Co.,Va. 
within 10 miles of Washington and 5 of Alexandria; 
a of Mt. Vernon tract. Will sell 75, 80 or 160 acres. 
oung orchards of Apple, Peach and Pear in bearing—851 
trees. Land in good condition, part well timbered. Climate 
the best to be found, and healthy ; fair buildings and good 
fences; midst of old settlement of Northern farmers; schools, 
churches, stores, shops convenient. Terms easy. A most 
excellent chance to ggcure a farm near one of the best mar- 
kets in the country.” Address J.C. WAY, ennenees. De} 
or NATHANIEL WAY. Accotink P. O.. 


KANSAS ARH] 


AND 


FREE-HOMES. 


in the best part of the state. 6,000,000 
wow £0 ETT) THEM , eet enpy of (es Kansas Pacific Homes 
stead.” saiies cau Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 

V HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 
can be cured by wearing one of R. LEIGH’S ELEC- 
TRO-GALVANIC TRUSSES? Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
Supporters and all kinds of Trusses. Lady Attendant. 
2 N. Ninth St, (Above Market.) Phila. 
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Penn Mftual Life fasurance Company. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847, Assets, $6,750,000. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED _ —— 
RATES. Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply 

8. STEPHENS, Vice- President. 


A SITUATION AT A SALARY OF $600 TO 
$1000 A YEAR for the young 

man or woman who will spend $130 and 4 to 6 months 
time in obtaining a business education. 
stamp. COBB’S COLLEGE, 
Painesville. Ohio. 


IF YOU ARE 


GOING’ KANSAS 


Send for Free Guide, giving full and reliable informa- 
tion in regard to the Cheapest, most productive and Best 


Address with 











uY MARYLAND FARMS. $7 to $25 per 


acre, a sent free. 


Located Farming Lands in oa State. 





Address 


. E. LOCKWOOD, 


. P, CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. oo Gen’! Immigration Ag’ “ Kansas City, Missouri. 
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In the face of ev erything, Wanamaker & Brown increased 
their great Clothing business last year at Oak Hall nearly a quarter 
ofa million dollars, and for 1879 the new plans will make the 
house more popular and increase the business much more. 
Eighteen years in the people’s service at the old corner of Sixth 
and Market has taught us how to do the business well. 


Noticel 


Whatever may be said, no house in the United States sells any- 
thing like so much Clothing at Retail as Oak Hall, and no house 
in Philadelphia sells more than a quarter as many goods as 
Mr. Wanamaker sells in Clothing alone. Doing this large 
business shows the people’s regard for our goods, and “enables us 
to buy cheaply and sell at small profits. 


Notice 


New patterns have been made this year and new styles intro- 
duced through Mr. Robert C. Ogden (formerly partner of the 
famous firm “of Devlin & Co., New York), who is now associated 
with Oak Hall, and will give his whole energies and valuable 
experience to improving the manufacture of our Boys’ and Men’s 
Clothing. We do not “buy Clothing like the dealers, but make 
it expressly for our own sales, The Spring stock is splendid, 
and no other make of so far, have as much merit, or are 
sold as cheaply. 


Notice! 


Impressions have been erroneously given to the effect that 
Mr. John Wanamaker, who founded Oak Hall, is not interested in 
the old store, and that it does not have his attention; on the 
contrary, his ownership of it remains acted: and he has lost 
none of his love for it. E ‘very day finds him supervising all its 
departments. Mr. William H. Wanamaker spends his entire time 
on the Oak Hall business. 


A VISIT THIS SPRING PARTICULARLY INVITED. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 6th & Market Sts., Philad’a. 
THE LARGEST CLOTHING HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


goods, 
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“ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINE OF IT.) 


—We have received lots of letters on the 
bread-making question which will have to lay 
over to another time, for want of room. 

—Extra fine ground plaster, and pure Paris 
green, can be bought of French, Richards & Co., 
York Avenue and Callowhill Sts, this city. 

—Mr. Crawford advertises the “Glendale” 
strawberry in this issue. The “Glendale” is 
highly praised in some quarters and is of re- 
markable large size. 

—INSTRUCTIONS relative to killing and ship- 
ping hog-dressed veal calves to the New York 
market may be obtained on application to E. & 
O. Ward, 279 Washington Street. 

—‘American Health Primers ” is the title of a 
series of books to be issued by Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton, of this city. We shall look for the appear- 
ance of these works with great interest. 

—Clothing is cheaper than ever at Wanamaker 
& Brown’s. W. & B. employ Philadelphia work- 
men to make the clothing they sell, while most of 
their rivals buy at wholesale in other cities. 

—An elderly lady, member of Friends’ Society, 
a refined person, wishes position as matron, 
housekeeper or assistant housekeeper. Applica- 
tion may be made to the Editor of this paper. 

—Wm. J. Pyle, of Chester Co., is a success- 
ful grape grower; last year he took 500 pounds 
of grapes from one vine. One of his ideas is to 
take all the earth away from the vine in the 
spring, down to the top of the first roots leaving 
it that way until fall, when he re-covers them. 
This, he says, gives the sun a full chance at the 

roots, and, he thinks, makes the fruit perfect, 
more abundant and to ripen earlier. In dry 
weather he waters his vines. 


—How will this do? 8.8. Grubb, of Baraboo, 
Wis., grew and exhibited last year a parsnip 2 
feet 8 inches long; a beet 2 feet 8 inches long, 
weighing 13 lbs.; Drumhead cabbage, 4 feet 6 in. 
in circumference of head; Caulflower weigh- 
ing 8 lbs.; egg plant weighing 6 lbs., 11 oz. and 
2 feet 6 inches long. This, he says, is “‘ nothing 
remarkable,” but shows that his garden will do. 
If not remarkable this at least shows the possi- 
bility of Wisconsin soil manipulated by a native 
of Delaware. Friend Grubb isalive man. He 
introduced the Trophy tomato to Baraboo, and 
will try the Acme this year. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ADVERTISERS like tok now hich paper benefite 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 


IAMONDIRBRON PLOWS-—The Hardest and 
Strongest Plow ever made. C. B. ROGERS, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 133 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 


A DEPARTURE FROM 
HIGH PRICES 


FOR 


PHOSPHATES. 


To meet the demand of the times, we have commenced 
the manufacture of 
THE 


TWENTY DOLLAR PHOSPHATE, 


AND WE GUARANTEE 


the following Analysis, which will be printed on every bag 
Ammonia, from : . . 25 to 3 per ct. 
Bone Phosphate, (Soluble) . 10 “32 nd 
. ° (Insolubley 7 “ 8 “ 
Price, $20 per 2000 (bs., in New Bags of 
200 lbs. each. 
Free on board cars or boats in Philadelphia or Baltimore. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, . 
No. 20 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE THE VERY BEST. 
** Trade R Mark.” 


ANNATTO. 
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Very large, beautiful, vigorous, hardy and productive, and 
altogether unequalled for lateness and shipping quality. 
**As grown on Mr. Storer’s land—deep, clayey haa—the 
plants are the most vigorous and productive that I have 
ever seen, along with large size and fine quality of fruit.” 
M. B. BATEHAN. 
“These berries are very large, 64, inches in circumfer- 
ence. We also understand they are quite prolific, 270 ber- 
ries set on a single stand or hill.”—Journal of Columbus 
Horticultural Society. 
By mall, postgeld. 20 plants, $1.00; 100, $3. 
M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


QUEEN 2% MARKET. 


The Largest, Handsomest, Best Hardy Red Raspberry, 
three inches round, very productive, carries well, and sells 
best in market. Sharpless.and Crescent Seedlings 
the best Strawberries. Snyder, Wallace & Taylor 
the hardiest and most prolific blackberries; and other 
Small Fruits. Maki. the most delicious Japan fruit. as 
large and hardy as apples. Kieffer’s Hybrid Seedling 
Pears, blight-proof, good quality, bears early and abun- 
dantly. Send for Catalogues. 

WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


Sharpless’ Seedling 


Strawberry. 50,000 plants for sale at lowest rates. 
Circulars. F. F. MERCERON, Catawissa, Pa. 


Forest Rose Strawberry Plants 


At $1 per 100; @8 per 1,000. Also the leading and new va- 

rieties of Strawberry, Blackberry and Ras 

berry Plants, inciuding **Gregg’”’ in large supply; 

Japan, Persimmon, Japan Maple. Send for price-list of 
GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 

and Small Fruit. LEO WELTZ, Wilmington, Ohio. 


TFVHE DELAWARE BEET SUGAR COMPANY, of 
Wilmington, Del., have a large quantity of 
GERMAN IMPERIAL 


SUGAR BEET SEED 


°f THEIR OWN IMPORTATION, which they offer at 
the following low prices: 
BY THE SACK, (112 pounds), 20 cents per pound. 
IN SMALL QUANTITIES, 25 cents per pound. 
Remit by Post-office Order or Certified Check to the 
DELAWARE BEET SUGAR CO., WILMINGTON, Del. 


The LADY GRAPE. 


The best and earliest perfectly hardy White Grape 
in America. Ripensin August, and is hardier than Con- 
cord. Two strong vines, post-paid, by mail, for $1. One 
dozen lyr..$4. Also Delaware. Concord, Brighton, Moore’s 
Early, and all other valuable varieties, over 60 kinds at 
—_ reduced prices. Raspberries, Strawberries, Goose- 

rries, Flowering-plants, &c. Catalogues free. 

GEO. W. CAMPBELL. Delaware, Ohio. 


IMPROVED 
@ Hydraulic Rams. 


Ste. Send for Circular and Price List. Address 
tm A.GAWTHROP & SON, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Medal and Diploma at the Cen. Ex. Phila. 
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SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 32 to 5} lbs. 
THREE SIZES for HORSE POWER. 


The complete victory and highest awards at the ex- 
haustive Field Trial at the Paris World’s Exhibition in 
1878, together wich those at the great hundred day trial at 
the Centennial in 1876, prove that these machines fully 
maintain their reputation as the best Lawn Mower yet 
made. Do not buy worthless imitations, when the genuine 
can be had fur the same money. 

GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue with prices. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
Horse HAY FORK. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 


Pennock Manufacturing Comp’y, 
KENNETT SQUARE, Chester Co., PA. 


Clark’s Hay Car- 
rier will unload aton 
of hay in 3 to 5 min- 
utes. The best in use. 


Sent on trial. For circulars and prices, address 
CLARK & SCOTT, Bridgewater, N. ¥.- 


@‘‘ HAGERSTOWN” 


‘th 
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CAN 
LAYS" 
TWENTY TEETH. 


> 
The best Grain-Seed and Fertilizing Drill in America, 
with Pin or Gum Spring Hoe and Grass Seed Sower,and 
“ Victor” Double Huller Clover Machine, the best in the 
world, Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 
HAGERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MFG. CO. 
State where you saw advertisement, Hagerstown, Md. 
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THE PLANET, JB., HORSE HOE. 


This Tool combines in one implement the qualities ot 


The Plow, The Cultivator, and The Wheel Hoe, 


and is invaluable for horse cultivation of all garden and field crops. It is constructed in the most thorough manner, of the 
best materials, in elegant style and with extra finish. . The frame and standards are of wrought iron, BOLTED together ; 
the teeth are tempered and polished steel ; the handles are adjustable in height and the frame in width. It has our Im- 
proved Patent Clevis, having neither loose pin or bolt, to regulate depth, and a new stirrup clamp with the expanding 
irons beneath the frame, giving great strength, and ease of changing width. 

The front teeth are reversible when worn; the side hoes turn end for end, throwing to or cutting away from the row, 
as desired. The tool is supplied with a wheel in front when ordered. 
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